The day ended at 2:13 P. M. 


Who’s responsible for the gruesome upsurge in the auto accident rate? Madmen shed j 


running amok? No—just average drivers like George, who make careless, 
mistakes every day, and usually—but not always—get away with it. The day 
that George’s luck—and George’s life—ended was just another ordinary day | 
... up to a certain point! For instance .. . : 


8:30 A.M. 8:45 A.M. 2:00 P.M. 
...passed service station, remem- . .. speeded up to beat changing ..-held up by freight train,George 
bered that brakes needed adjust- traffic light. Slid by on red, but rushed across tracks the minute 
ment badly.“‘Can’t stop now. It'll luckily cross-traffic started slowly it passed. Fast express, coming 
keep “till tomorrow”. . . he hopes. @ ... and George got areprieve. the other way, nearly got him. 


2:06 P.M. 


.“‘got to make up for lost time” 
. .s0 George gambled with chil- 
dren’s lives and raced through a 


school zone. w 


2:13 P.M. 


...took one more chance...pulled out on 
curve... met truck head-on! Too late 
now for regrets...too late to turn back 
. . . too late for everything! Death— 
his smashed watch  testified—came 
violently at 2:13. | 
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A Thrilling Story 


of American Achievement 


FABULOUS 
HOOSIER 


by Jane Fisher 


This is the story of the amazing career of Carl Graham Fisher: 
Beginning with nothing, he built a vast business and sold it for 
nearly ten million dollars. Meanwhile, he worked as a profes- 
sional bicycle rider and later as an automobile racer. He con- 
ceived the idea of a great speedway that would attract the speed 
kings of the world, and built it at Indianapolis. He led a pio- 
neering cavalcade across the proposed route of the first coast-to- 
coast road, at a time when it took three months to cross the coun- 
try in a car, and named it the Lincoln Highway. Later he or- 
ganized the Dixie Highway and headed the first group of motorists 
through it in triumph. While vacationing in Florida he was 
struck with the possibilities of creating a pre-eminent resort city 
out of what was then a vast mangrove swamp bordered by sandy 
wastes. Singlehandedly he developed it feverishly with his own 
money into the country’s most notable winter resort—Miami 
Beach. Carl Fisher’s luck, imagination and boundless energy had 
raised him to the top levels of achievement, his unattainable 
ambition finally swept him into oblivion. Here too is Mrs. Fisher's 
personal story of her life with Carl, a devoted but hectic period, 
marked with houses, yachts and automobiles and the perpetual en- 
tertainment of famous people at a time when’éverybody “had too 
much of everything.” The rapidly moving events in an epoch that 
can never return makes this book one of the most unusual 
biographies of the year. 


Highlights in the Life of the 
Fabulous Hoosier’s Career 


He organized the Dixie High- 


He was a bicycle racer and Di : 
way, and rode over it in triumph 


automobile speed king, soared over 


Indianapolis seated in a motor car 
suspended from a balloon. 

He developed the first gaslight 
for automobiles, sold his interest 
in this mysterious new gas—Prest- 
O-Lite—for ten million dollars. 


He built the Indianapolis Speed- 


_way and made his home city the 


speed capital of the world. 


He conceived the idea of a 
paved transcontinental highway at 
a time when it took three months 
to cross the country in a car, and 
called it the Lincoln Highway. 


with the pioneering group. 

He organized the first flying 
exhibition held in Indianapolis 
with the Wright brothers. 

He carved America’s great re- 
sort city, Miami Beach, out of a 
jungle, pumped three million cubic 
yards of sand and mud from Bis- 
cayne Bay into its mangrove 
swamps, to make it. 

He laid the foundation of a 
great ocean port for Atlantic liners 
at Montauk Point, Long Island. 

He was a great believer in luck 
—and saw his dreams come true. 


$3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 


SUNDAY MARKET IN A GUATEMALA VILLAGE 


Guatemala offers the traveler on the Pan American High- 
way from the United States to Panama some of the most 
impressive scenery and some of the most interesting vil- 
lages. Here in Momostenango is the grain section of the 
Sunday market. At this market may also be bought those 
lovely wool blankets with their brightly colored designs 
which are one of the main products of the regions and 
among the most beautiful handicrafts of the Guatemalans, 
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Three Lions 


San Salvador: is rightly proud of its new highways many of which were completed during the 


war. 


his roadway leads to the Pan American Highway. 


by Lond from the 


pete | to Ade fo iy anama 


by Carleton Beals 


R ORIGINAL idea had been—to drive 
car as far south on the Pan American 
hway as we could go, and then sell it; 
we were doubtful about our tires, and the 
tape in disposing of autos from the 
ted States is no laughing matter. So we 
rid of it in New Orleans and went on by 
1. : ae : 
Ve rolled across the dry northern table- 
| of Mexico, with its purple and ocher 
intains, its vast stretches of wastelands. 
usual, the northern Indians loeked dirty 
poor; the thatched and adobe houses 
e the same as a hundred years ago. There 
e some signs of progress in the villages: 
cemeteries had been spruced up, and most 
es boasted a new, freshly calcimined 
ol or community house or farmers’ coop- 
ive—usually - gaudy blue or pink—but 
rwise the communities looked as bedrag- 
and dusty as ever. Ox teams moved 
ly across forlorn hills. Now and then a 


peasant rode by on his burro, seated far back 
on the animal’s rump. This, they claim, is 
the most comfortable way, though it may be 
merely habit from riding behind loads of 
cornstalks, alfalfa or wood. 

‘Monterrey gave us our first glimpse of a 
changing Mexico. The railway station is the 
same ramshackle affair of old, but the city 
has become a busy metropolis with fine, well- 
stocked shops, and prices reasonable com- 
pared to what we found farther south. Any 
kind of American goods can be bought, from 
nylons to typewriters, phonograph, radios and 
alarm clocks. Standard brands of American 
shirts, hats, pajamas and suits are available in 
unlimited quantities. 

Monterrey is a great iron and steel center, 
and this industry has expanded enormously 
during the war, here and elsewhere. It can 
scarcely keep pace with the building boom in 


- the country. Furnaces and cement factories 
work night and day. Many other industries, 
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DANAMA CITY. 


THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Much work remains to be done before the 

completion of the highway from Texas to 

Panama. This map drawn before the end of 

the war indicates some of the sections where 
progress has been made. 


too, have sprung up. As a result, Monterrey 
has spread out for miles, with new boule- 
vards and fine residences, new tourist camps 
and hotels. We visited the comfortable To- 
pochico Hotel, a quiet place out at the famous 
hot springs. It lies beyond and below an 
enormous castle residence of General Alma- 
zan, a former presidential candidate, and one 
of the great barons of the revolution. 

It was evening when our train pulled into 
San Luis Potosi. Formerly this was a 
quaint, sleepy little town, with a few horse- 
drawn cabs, although it is the capital of a 
rich state, chiefly devoted to the growing of 
maguey and the production of mescal and 
tequila. But during the war many new in- 
dustries were planted here, and today it is a 
bustling, modernized little city, buzzing with 
autos. It boasts a fine new railroad station, 
with a soaring waiting room, the walls dec- 
orated by a leading artist. The place was 
jammed with people of all classes, from bare- 
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HOUSTON, 
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foot Indians in serapes and rebozos, to well- 


dressed upper-class gente, and we could hard- 


ly worm our way along the runways. Four 
trains were on the tracks at the same time, 
and we had the sensation that all Mexico was 
on the move; that everybody was traveling. 

The countryside farther south is richer, the 
villages more picturesque: red tile roofs 
gleaming on brown hillsides, colonial church- 
es notching the sky. But the land has a run- 
down appearance that tells of the disastrous 
decline of Mexican agriculture nowadays. 
People are flocking into the cities, grasping at 
the new high wages, and creating the booming 
new pace of city life, which reaches its full 
climax in the roar of modern Mexico City, 
the nation’s capital. 

There the effect of the war has been stu- 
pendous, and the boom continues full blast: 
new avenues, new public works, new build- 
ings going up in almost every block in town. 
The old colonial Mexico has practically van- 
ished—it has been all but blotted out; where 
it survives, it is completely dwarfed by tall 
new office buildings, factories, hotels and 
apartment houses. In less than ten years 
the population has jumped from one to two 
millions, and the city has spread out over five 
times its previous area. Adjacent towns have 
been absorbed, their quiet, bucolic existence 
has been steam-rollered. Today one can ride 
for hours through magnificent residential dis- 
tricts; past endless avenues of mansions be- 
longing to the nouveaux riches—palaces that 
rival the showplaces of Falm Beach and 


The Pan American Highway in Guatemala skirts magnificent Lake Atitlan and runs through a series of beautiful Indian villages. The motorist, how- 
ever, must drive carefully for in many places construction is faulty and grades and curves are bad. 


ROAD OF THE CONQUISTADORS 


The road which this motorist is examining was built by the Spanish explorer and conqueror 
Cortez and ran about three hundred miles from Mexico City to Vera Cruz. The car in the 
background glides smoothly over one of Mexico’s modern paved highways. 


Miami. Unfortunately, toward the north- 
east the slum area has also expanded, and 
high rents have crowded swarms of people 
into inadequate quarters in adjacent towns. 

Despite all this dizzy expansion, Mexico 
City is probably better supplied with transpor- 
tation facilities than almost any large Amer- 
ican city: an abundance of streetcars, buses 
and taxis are never idle, day or night. In 
few instances in the history of the world has 
a city grown so rapidly and so magnificently 
as has Mexico City. The new hotels are 
luxurious. A 600-room hostelry is about 


GOING TO MARKET IN GUATEMALA 


ready for-eccupancy. The city is skirte 
with new tourist camps and road house 
Night clubs flourish. New movie palac«|} 
rival those of Broadway in gaudy luxury 
and more are being built all over town. Gre:f 
movie studios, some of them covering man 
acres, have been built, and others are bein 
laid out. Today Mexico City, which I firj| 
knew as an almost rural town, full of deligh’} 
ful leisure, has become one of the great me 
tropolises of the New World, and the builq 
ing boom is even greater right now than eve 
before. 


European | 
Le 


ae e story is similar in all the resort cities 
ound Mexico City. Fine new exit high- 
lays from the city have been carved out. 


j 


the way. to Acapulco, on the Pacific coast, 
lie boom has left its mark. Cuernavaca, a 
radise of blazing flowers massed on every 
all, has spread out for miles with fashion- 
ale vacation homes. Side roads lead to new 
jountain and lake resorts. Acapulco itself, 
aly a few years ago merely a little collec- 
on ‘of thatched huts and tiled roofs, has a 
zen enormous modern tourist hotels; villas 
etch across the hills; it has Becoune! Mex- 
oy. 


Thonged sandals are the universal footwear 

f those Guatemalan Indians who do not go 

arefoot. This man of Solola wears trousers 
with red, white and green stripes. 


co’s fashionable Riviera. 

| We doubled back to the northern bor- 
ler by car over the Pan American High- 
vay. The road was in fine shape and 
yeing improved, widened, resurfaced, 
raightened. New concrete bridges are 
eing built. We dropped ‘down, curve 
m curve, from the highest point on the 
\ighway into Tamazanchale—dense, drip- 
ying, tropical, aflame with flowers. Like 
| towns en route, it has grown consid- 
ably, and half a dozen new hotels and 
mps. and ‘gas stations are available. 
Phe biggest change was in Valle, a few 
jours farther on. Not many years ago 
his was a tiny adobe settlement ; now it 
Sa bustling little town with gaudy new 
zas stations and additional tourist ac- 
ommodations. Arad sre Sess 2 
From here on north we passed through 
1 new citrus region that is growing at a 
lizzy rate. Miles upon miles of virgin 


and are being cleared and set out with 

young lemon and orange trees—all the 

way to Monterrey, ten hours farther on. 
Thi 


t will have become the biggest single 
citrus- eeovine one in the world. ; 


From Mexico City, to the southeast, the 
Pan American Highway swings along the 


flank of «a volcano to Puebla. We _ fol- 
lowed this fine road down to one of the vil- 
lages where a big Indian fiesta was going 
on—an elaborate costume drama, of bizarre, 
colorful attire, plumes, bunting and banners, 
and much noise. 

Puebla, the blue and gold tiled “City of the 
Angels,” has felt the tide of expansion less 
than other communities where new industries 
have been planted ; it is still colonial and tran- 
quil, but its streets have been improved; its 
shopping district is larger and more showy. 
As elsewhere, we found an abundance of 
American products. 

The paved highway continues on past the 
hot-springs resort of Tehuacan, in a broad, 
warm valley. Gravel surface carries on to 
Oaxaca and beyond, in the direction of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Cars can _ get 
through that difficult mountain stretch, but it 
is still quite a stunt, to be attempted only by 
lovers of adventure and hardship. Normal 
traffic, however, will be feasible before long. 
Those who wish to take their car on into 
Central America must for the present drive 
down to Vera Cruz—a good highway with 
marvelous scenery—and there freight it to 
Tapachula, near the Guatemalan border. The 
unwary may be mulcted of a pretty sum for 


this service; at best, the freight charges are 
likely to come to nearly a hundred dollars. 

The two other routes to Central America 
are by plane or by railroad. The British 
railway line from the capital to Vera Cruz, 
long known as “‘the Queen’s Own,” has re- 
cently been bought up by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to become part of the national net- 
work. Before the war, the Queen’s Own 
had fine wagon-lit and observation-car serv- 
ice, but because of lack of new rolling stock, 
this equipment was cut up to serve as day 
coaches. So we went by the rocky narrow 
gauge, in a dirty old Pullman car, dating back 
fifty years; and a rough road to Dublin it 
was. We swayed and pitched through the 
mountains and down into the hot country. 

During the war, Vera Cruz became a dead 
port because of the lack of shipping, but ves- 
sels are now pouring in goods from [urope, 
especially from England, Sweden and |*rance, 
faster than the railroads and trucks can 
handle them. The city has caught the boom 
spirit. New piers are being built. Already 
a magnificent new beach, Malecon, and a fine 
hotel have been laid out. Vera Cruz has 
glaborate plans for the commercial and travel 
expansion already under way. There is no 
reason why it should not rival Acapulco as a 
great resort, especially as the heat in Vera 
Cruz is not so excessive. 


AVENIDA JUAREZ IN MEXICO CITY 


The war boom and the great increase of population has transformed Mexico City from the 
leisurely old fashioned city of a few decades ago into one of the great metropolises of the 
New World. The colonial city is today dwarfed by tall new office buildings, hotels, fac- 


tories, apartments and modern homes. 


bir 


WITHIN THE CATHEDRAL AT MOMOSTENANGO 


When the Indians of Momostenango visit the cathedral they bring with them lighted candles 

which they set into the rough stone floor, Around the candles they scatter rose petals in circles. 

This custom derives from pagan times many of the rituals of which are strongly intermingled 
with the Christian ceremonials, 


We boarded the train which goes south 
through the Vera Cruz jungles, then across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and down the 
Pacific coast littoral to the border of Guate- 
mala. Once more we found ourselves in a 
Pullman outdated long before the war, but 
everything was reasonably clean, the bedding 
immaculate, and the service not too sloppy. 

From here on, nothing seemed changed: 
the same dense jungles, the same thatched 
huts and villages, the same folk lolling in the 
doorways; the same plump-faced, big-hatted 
plantation owners and commission men with 
their pearl handled pistols. 

But south of Tehuantepec, a new paved 
highway curved from the station up into the 
mountains to the Chiapas tableland, high, cool 
and healthful. There, in several cities, 
tucked away in this remote, seldom-visited 
corner of Mexico, is to be found the fever 
of building and of progress that has hit so 
much of the country. Chiapas is getting 
ready for the opening of the new highways 
to Mexico City and to Yucatan. A new’ car- 
ferry service from Key West to Havana and 
from the tip of Cuba to Yucatan is being pro- 
jected, which will put Chiapas right on the 
shortest route from the eastern seaboard of 
the United States to Mexico City and to all 
Central and South America. It will be a 
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revolutionary change, and Chiapas has more 
than its share of colonial beauty and typical 
local handicrafts to display to newcomers. 

Hot Tapachula, center of a rich coffee 
region, is quite a town, compared to what it 
was in the old days. It is paved, neat and 
busy, although its flower-massed plaza still 
has a languid atmosphere. At the new Inter+ 
national Hotel we were greeted by a burst of 
American music from a marimba band, which 
plays in the cool, wide patio and arcades. 
This is a simple but comfortable and. fairly 
expensive hotel. The service is quick and 
eager, the food unusually good. A concrete 
annex is being built across the street. New 
gewgaw gas stations are going up, and an 
air-conditioned modern movie house is being 
constructed. The town is looking forward 
to the day, not far distant, when the main 
highway will be opened up. Tapachula then 
will be the gateway to everything south on 
the overland route. Already we had caught 
glimpses of the bulldozers ripping through 
the jungle, grading up the unfinished stretch 
from Las Casas to Tapachula. 

On south, a fine paved road goes to the 
border; but the Pan American Highway in 
Guatemala is scarcely what it was cracked 
up to be by the propaganda of the recent dic- 
tator, Jorge Ubico, who completed it. The 


| 


curves are bad, in dangerous places the roc) 


construction was hasty and faulty, grades a 


is knee-deep in loose dust and gravel. It }} 
quite an ordeal to go over it, especially if o 
is ina hurry; but it goes through rich, luxuaj} 
ous country with fine scenery and interestir] 
villages, all of them picturesque and colorft! 
and if taken leisurely it is well worth tl 
trouble. The bus fare for a fourteen-ho 
trip is ten dollars; the plane fare is on} 
twelve, and takes forty-five minutes. Bil 
one misses a lot by merely soaring overheai| 

Quezaltenango, the main city en rout} 
halfway to the capital, has not changed muck 
this is fortunate, for it is one of the moj 


picturesque cities of America, the center ¢} 
) 
) 


} if 
THE CATHEDRAL AT PANAMA CITY — 


The Cathedral at Panama City was built in 

1760 nearly a century after the old city had ~ 

been destroyed by the ruthless bucaneer Hen- — 

ry Morgan. The cathedral dominates one of — 

the chief squares in a city largely made up 
of narrow and tortuous streets, 
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most of Guatemala’s handicrafts; and n 
other country produces more beautiful of 
jects. The market is a cascade of shri 
colors and handsome textiles. The city i 
always cool, sometimes quite chilly, for it lie 
almost eight thousand feet above sea level. 

A passable road is open to Huehuetenangx 
a mining center at the foot of the Cucht 
mantes Mountains. The mountain scenery 1 
magnificent, but the town itself has little ai 
traction. The road from Quezaltenango t 
the capital offers even better scenery. | 
skirts magnificent Lake Atitlan and rum 
through a series of picturesque Indian town: 
any of which is worth visiting. Several 
the towns, such as Chimaltenango and Ame 
titlan, are frequented resort centers and hay 
excellent accommodations. One of the mo: 
beautiful spots en route is Solola, which over 
looks the lake from an altitude of 7,000 fee 
and from which may be seen the spearhead 
of the sharp volcanoes, stupendous from thi 
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vantage point. Here, and in adjacent Tzan- 
juyu on the lake, the people wear beautiful 
local costumes of home-woven textiles rival- 
ing the rainbow in colors, and embroidered 
sleeveless blouses. The marimba bands, as 
throughout all this region, thumped and 
tingled, but we missed the native fiestas, 
which are exciting and colorful events. 
Before the war Guatemala City, the capital, 
was an isolated village, dominated by ugly, 
aggressive soldiery. It had only one paved 
street. Mostly its thoroughfares were merely 
cobbled gutters, difficult even for the horse- 
drawn cabs. There were few autos. Today 
the town is paved from end to end and side 
to side; the horse cabs have disappeared, ex- 
cept for half a dozen picturesque survivals. 
The ugly soldiery have also disappeared ; the 
people no longer look afraid and beaten, but 
move about carefree and eager. The streets 
are now crowded with new autos, an incred- 
ible number of motorcycles, and traffic cops. 
Guatemala always had a fine hotel, the 
Grand, with a beautiful inner patio, modern 
bar and Turkish bath; and it had the less 
modern but comfortable Continental Hotel, 
with its fine cuisine. Today several new 
hotels have been built and older buildings 
have been modernized as hotels. 
_ The city has grown a great deal, although 
not in the flamboyant nouveau riche fashion 
of Mexico City. New. residential districts 
have epened up, with fine homes, though few 
of them are showy palaces on the scale found 
in Mexico City. Many new shady avenues 
and parks have been laid out. Off to one 
side is rising the new six hundred-bed Roose- 


THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE IN PORTO BELLO 


Columbus planted a colony at Porto Bello, Panama, in 1502. 

Later Porto Bello became an important port and the eastern ter- 

minus of the paved causeway to Panama. Like Panama Porto Bello 
was sacked often by pirates. 


velt Hospital. Today Guatemala City is 


one of the cleanest, most flourishing cities in 
the world; it has beautiful new shops, where 
almost any product can be bought. All told, 
it is a comfortable city; and its people are 
probably the friendliest, best-mannered, and 
among the most cultured folk to be found 
anywhere in Latin America. 

The fall of the Ubico dictatorship and the 
establishment of a people’s government have 
released new energies and ambitions in every 
line. The government is actively promoting 
public works, peasant housing, and new in- 
dustries, and is eagerly preparing for ex- 
pected tourist trade. A big new tourist club 
is projected, and proper price controls and 
regulations to protect both Guatemalans and 
tourists are being drawn up. Native capital 
is busy in new industries, and much new for- 
eign capital is moving in. One has the defi- 
nite feeling that Guatemala is on the move 
and headed for real prosperity, a prosperity 
that will be spread to all classes. 

We went by bus (a station wagon) to Sal- 
vador, with a motley crew of passengers of 
the various Central American nationalities 
and of every hue and description, from In- 
dian workers to a fat grandma of the so- 
called Salvadoran “aristocracy,” with rancid 
Fascist ideas of dictatorship. In southwest 
Guatemala it was pretty tough going; this is 
the only dry and desolate corner of an other- 
wise exuberantly verdant land. The road, 
despite the propaganda of the recent dictator 
Ubico, is not much improved over what it 
was twenty years ago. Except for a few 
stretches, it is dust and gravel, and is in poor 


shape, although the new government is now . 
hard at work improving it. We had tire 
trouble; and a trip that over a good highway 
would haye required five hours, stretched 
out to seventeen hours. 

Things went better after we hit the fine 
paved highways of Salvador. Here we were 
in the tropics again. The vegetation was 
lush, the flowers aflame, the trees full of bril- 
liant-colored birds with shrill voices, the air 
heavy with perfumed odors. Salvador is a 
densely inhabited land. People burst forth 
from every nook and cranny. The villages 
are close together ; the fields intensively culti- 
vated everywhere. The Salvadorans are 
among the most industrious people of Central 
America. - 

Santa Ana, the coffee center, formerly a 
frowsy little town, during the war became a 
busy paved city, full of new autos. San Sal- 
vador, the capital, shows fewer signs of 
change than we saw in Mexico or Guatemala, 
but it is now paved from end to end; new 
buildings make the numerous barracks the 
least dominant feature of the architecture, 
although the soldiery is inconveniently at 
your elbow most of the time. The city, 
which has grown considerably, has two fine 
new hotels in the luxury class. 

The police and passport regulations are pe- 
culiarly annoying in this land; the officials 
are self-important, uneducated and impolite. 
Salvadoreans are a proud, touchy folk; they 
lack the innate friendliness and good manners 
of their neighbors in Guatemala, although the 
poorer people are kind and helpful. The 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE CITY OF MORGAN DESTROYED 


The ruins of the old city of Panama established in 1519 and de- 
stroyed by Morgan in 1671 are about five miles from the modern 
city, Old Panama in its days of glory and affluence was strongly 


fortified and possessed many churches and public buildings. 


In Kruger National Park, the greatest game sanctuary in the world, it is a common occurrence to pass big and little game at any place along its twelve 
hundred miles of roads. Like this lioness, which is not waiting for the green light, the wild animals pay little attention to motorists—provided the 


THE WOR 


THE ONLY GAME PRESERVE in the 
world where you can literally rub fenders 
with a lion’s nose is the Kruger National 
Park in the Union of South Africa. 

Larger than the state of Massachusetts, 
this | 8,000-square-mile wwild-life preserve 
brings you right to King Leo’s front door, 
and he in turn to your automobile door. You 
will be keeping your door closed, while he 
stalks by majestically, supremely indifferent 
to man’s presence.‘ 

During a recent visit to the world’s greatest 
project in game conservation, | found it the 
rule rather than the exception to drive past 
three and four lions at a time, padding along 
nonchalantly by the highway. On several oc- 
casions I saw prides of lions numbering ten 
or twelve, headed by several tawny-maned 
males. The liomesses lay supine under the 
shade of a mopane tree, surrounded by roly- 
poly cubs. They eyed the closed sedan with 
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DON’T TREAD ON ME 


visitors stay in their cars, 


LD’S GREATEST GAME SANCTUAR 


by Charles Hoppe 


complete wnconcern or with ironic indiffer- 
ence, 

Kruger National Park’s millions of acres 
are today devoted solely to the preservation 
of Africa’s fauna,, The senseless massacre 
of the country’s game is now but a thing of 
evil memory in this virtual animal heaven. 
No guns, no traps, nothing more dangerous 
than the click of the visitor’s camera may be 
brought into the animals’ domain by mere 
man. 

A week-end’s leisurely automobile tour 
brings one within a stone’s throw of every 
variety of big and small game to be found 
on the vast southern continent. Driving on 


Kruger Park, named after its founder, Oom Paul 

Kruger, the Boer president of the old Trahsvaal 

Republic, lies in a perfect region of rivers, lakes 

and mountains. Only a single night’s journey by 

rail from Praetoria and Johannesburg, it occupies 

more than eight thousand square miles exclusively 
as an animal refuge. 
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low down to walking pace to avoid a great 
jull elephant as he shambled along the road’s 
|dge, his ¥an-shaped ears waving gently, his 
jrunk exploring trees for -succulent small 
juds. The sedan meant nothing tohim. He 
vas intent on his own business, as long as we 
:ft him in peace—and we did. He certainly 
bomed large enough, fifty yards away. 

_ At close hand, I watched hippotami in the 
iools of the preserved Sabi River, saw giraffe, 
\uffalo, zebra and the strange-shaped gnu; 
ind observed Africa’s antelope family in all 
fs infinite variety—all of them a few hundred 
ards distant, at most. Today, the traveling 
‘American can obtain fantastic photographs of 
Africa’s creatures in this wonderland game 
lanctuary with all safety—pictures which 
ince big-game hunters obtained only at gun’s 
point. 

| The reason for present-day South African 
vildlife’s utter indifference to man’s presence 
in the Kruger Park is best expressed in the 
‘mblazoned sign that greeted-me atop one of 
he! six entrance gates that lead to its nature 
overs’ paradise. It reads: 

| “We, the animals of the Kruger National 


| 


‘hip. You have been our bitter enemies for 
io long that it takes time to make us under- 
[tand that a new and happier era has begun 
for us. Do not betray our trust in you.” 

| However, it took time to bring about this 
irust. For over forty years no gun or rifle 
has been fired in the Kruger National Park. 
At the turn of the century the South A fri- 
an government had become painfully aware 
‘hat the terrible slaughter of its once abundant : 
fauna by white farmer, black man and big- MERELY CURIOUS 
ae hunter would soon doom many of its Neither the headlights of the car approaching from the left distance nor the approach of the 
ipecies to extinction. car advancing from the other direction is of more than causal concern to this giant of the 
_ As a result of this foresight, you can today jungles, The elephants, of which it is estimated there are between two and three hundred, 


; : a usually frequent the northern part of the sanctuary. Protected from man in this immense 
ae? ad I did after a few overnight hops Os wilderness the elephant lives his allotted three score and ten years, or more. 
the magic carpet of aviation, in the midst 


xf an animal kingdom which is once again 
is primeval as it was before the white man 


he 


Union of South Africa Gov't. Inf 


ever set foot on the Cape of Good Hope. 

It must be confessed, however, that it was 
a strange experience to enjoy the evening 
whisky and soda—or “sundowner,”’ as the 
Africander terms it—in the sanctuary’s well- 
equipped rest camps, and at the same time 
hear the earth-shaking roar of lions, the gib- 
bering wail of laughing hyenas, the thousand 
and one weird noises of Africa’s great family 
of wildlife. Despite the rest camp’s com- 
fortable rondavel thatch-roomed houses, in- 
nerspring mattresses and civilization’s other 
adjuncts, Kruger National Park’s game and 
carnivora remain the true lords of the area, 

The sanctuary is situated in the northeast- 
ern portion of South Africa’s Transvaal 
Province. It borders on Portuguese East 
Africa, between the Crocodile River on the 
south, and the great Limpopo River and 
Southern Rhodesia on the north. Much of 
the park is in the low-veld country; great 


rivers and wild gorges, tree-dotted plains with 
1A peorro rey POR HORA BEINGS palms or dense thornbush, mark its expanse. 


Visitors to the Park are accommodated in numerous comfortably furnished rest camps situated ae 2 iety of 
in pleasant surroundings. The guest houses, built of arched boughs and thatched with straw, Us he a be hee ke a ee Re 
and known as rondavels, are replicas of the picturesque dwellings of the African natives. scenery, trom the rolling veld, with its pr 
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fusion of antelope and gazelle, to the tower- 
ing, jagged escarpments of the Drakensberg, 
which rival our own Rocky Mountains in 
“grandeur. 
At the sanctuary’s gateways, the visitor ob- 
“Serves zoo convention in so far as to ask the 

game wardens: 

“Where are the most lions to be seen?” 

“How far is it from here to the elephant 
region?” 

“Which way to the hippos?” 

But here, instead of walking afoot, survey- 
ing restless animals through mesh or iron 
bars, the visitor sees them from auto-window 
comfort as the car rolls through ‘he bushveld. 
And the usual zoo signs are not present. 
Instead, one sees metal plates along the high- 
ways which bear such warnings as “Drive 
Slowly—Elephants on the Road,” or “Stay 
in Your Car—Lions.” 

Naturally, guns are strictly taboo when you 
enter the park’s gates. One firearm is per- 
mitted to each automobile, after it has been 
temporarily sealed by a warden. The gun is 
to be used only against a predatory animal’s 
attack. However, this is not likely to occur 
unless a visitor is inane enough to get out of 
his closed sedan with some such idea as 
“Let’s stroke the cute little lion cubs to hear 
em purr.” 

Willful violation of this regulation against 
the use of firearms brings with it a fine of 
250 pounds sterling South Africa—about 
$1,000. And a thousand dollars in any cur- 
rency is a stiff fine. — 

Of course, the first impression of the 
Kruger National Park is a profound amaze- 
ment at its wildlife’s complete indifference to 
the automobiles rolling slowly along the high- 
ways. However, one of the wardens told 
me that lions in particular make a marked 
distinction between a person in an automobile 
and one out of it. He explained that a lion’s 
nose tells it that a car isn’t good to eat—that 
it smells only of gasoline. But, he warned, 
it’s essential, in fact, mandatory to keep car 
windows closed when lions are around. 

“The sanctuary’s wild population hasn’t 
been fired on for so long that it concludes 
a closed car presents no dangers,” he said. 
“Lions and other animals haven’t realized 
that human beings are inside, otherwise they 
would run away. One thing is certain. If 
you're rash enough to step out of your sedan, 
any lions near by would certainly become 
alarmed at what they consider a rapid change 
of a neutral into a possible enemy. It’s im- 
possible to anticipate what a lion or lioness 
might do on the impulse of the moment,” he 

added succinctly. 

However, there are few regulations to de- 
ter you in the Kruger National Park. But it 
should be mentioned that it is no place for 
pleasure driving at night, under any condi- 
tions. One of the wardens, commenting on 
the possibility of danger, said there would 
always be fools in this world, and it was the 
fools who usually got into trouble in the 

sanctuary. Lieutenant Colonel J. Stevenson- 
Hamilton, Kruger -National Park’s  dis- 
tinguished curator, now retired, who in the 
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main has been responsible for the park’s pres- 
ent unique condition, put the matter in a nut- 


shell to me, 


“In some cases, one regrets to say, visitors 
have gone out of their way to invite trouble 
for themselves and others. For instance, one 


HIS MAJESTY, THE KING 


The lion, when not frightened, angry or in pursuit of his natural prey, is a lazy, good-natured 
beast in the habit of going through life easily much like his tiny domestic cousin, the cat. 
In his protected jungle he betrays no fear of automobiles. As a result the visitor may see the 
king of the jungle lying at ease by the roadside, or in prides of a dozen or more out for a_ 
leisurely walk in grass and thickets. 


LEAVING THE WATER HOLE ary 


| y f 
Zebras, the gayly-striped relative of the horse and the wildbeeste, are the most abundant of the 
sanctuary’s big game. The insatiable appetite of hunters before the Park was set aside all but — 
removed the last zebra from the earth. Unmolested in their natural surroundings zebras have" 
grown once more to great numbers. 


man, impatient that a sleeping lioness 
wouldn’t rise and let him take her photo- 
graph, left his car and walked about ten paces 


at 


-could—had she wished—easily have caught 


toward Hen Then he hurled an empty be | 
indignant. She sprang up and trotted a fey 


paces in his direction and he in turn fl 
headlong for his car. On visiting the spol} 
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\ 


him long before he could have reached 
safety.” ; 2g 


lions by the roadside stand and stare at 
jieir car. They add that if you find lions 
Badin or lying in the middle of the high- 

, it isn’t necessary to do more than slow 
ywn to a snail’s pace. (Ten miles is the 
|trictly enforced speed limit anyway.) As 
)90n as the car gets close, the lions rise and 
iralk away. On one occasion I had to come 
)) a dead stop for a lioness who was having 
siesta. She opened her eyes drowsily, 
tretched, and moved away into the shade of 
thorntree near by. 
| But regarding lions, park rangers add a 
Jefinite warning. — / 
| “Don’t imagine because the lions are pas- 
e that they’re tame and you can go up and 
at them. You’d only be courting trouble. 
emember that a startled or frightened lion is 
ist as dangerous as an angry lion.” 
I found lions and elephants to be the lead 
atures of the sanctuary’s teeming wildlife. 
a tusker country, however, it is again as well 
» remember you aren’t in a zoo, but merely a 
juest in Animal Heaven. In any case, one 
lance at a heard of elephants wallowing in 
ae reserve’s river is enough to bring a grim 
‘eminder that a charging elephant could easily 
jsduce you to bits and your automobile to 
trapheap material. . 

Driving along through elephant country 
orth of Olifant’s (Elephant) River, we en- 


While driving through the plains and wooded slopes of the 


Union of South Africa Gov't. Inf. Of. 
The springbok is one of the most graceful 
of the antelope family of which there are 
probably a half million of all varieties and 
species in the Park, This animal heaven, in 
its two hundred miles of length, provides 
plenty of migratory space for such immense 
herds in search of grazing grounds. 


countered several old bull elephants wander- 
ing complacently down the highway. I slowed 
down and came to a dead stop. The great 
pachyderms ambled by without a glance at 
the car. This strange beetle-like contraption 


INQUISITIVE FELLOWS 


had become an everyday matter to them dur- 
ing the park’s open season, which is from the 
beginning of June to end of October. 


Because of the rainy season, when the 
sanctuary’s river is in torrential flood, the 
larger part of the park is necessarily closed 
from November through May. However, an 
area of about one hundred square miles sur- 
rounding the Pretorious Kop rest camp 
(there are sixteen rest camps in all) is open 
throughout the year. This action consists of 
relatively open country, and contains the ma- 
jority of animals to be found in the reserve. 
During the summer months—South A frica’s 
seasons are, of course, in reverse to ours— 
when conditions at Pretorious Kop are es- 
pecially favorable to wild life, herds of game 
trek there from the lower-lying country to 
feed on the short sweet grass. Lions, which, 
of course, follow the migrating game herds 
for food, are constantly to be seen in this 
region at that time of the year. 

Park wardens estimate the giraffe popula- 
tion at more than two thousand, increased 
from a mere thirty or forty that survived the 
wildlife slaughter at the turn of the century. 
So much for game conservation. 


Of course, speeding in Kruger National 
Park is a primary offense. Moreover, the 
motorist would be taking a long chance, driy- 


(Continued on page 34) 


animal republic the easiest game to see is the towering giraffe which the Zulus call 
indhlulamite, meaning “he that surpasses trees.” Here is an estimated population of two thousand members of the tribe descended from thirty or 
forty which survived the wild-life slaughter at the turn of the century. 
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THE CAPITAL OF ST, THOMAS 
Charlotte Amalie was named for the consort of King Christian V. who ruled Denmark when Danish adven- 


turers planted their country’s flag on the Virgin Islands in 1666. 


Joan Gordan 


E 


Joan Gordan | 


SALUTE TO THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS | 


by Joan Gordan 


IN 1917, under the threatening cloud of 
marauding submarine wolf-packs, Wood- 
row Wilson bought the Virgin Islands 
from the Royal Danish Government for 
twenty-five million dollars. The price was 
steep; we could have had them cheaper. 
In 1867, the Danish Government offered 
Secretary Seward the islands, lock, stock 
and barrel, for a mere twelve and one half 
million dollars, but Congress turned the 
offer down ; it took the first World War to 


make us conscious of their strategic value. 


For they'are in truth the farthest out- 
post, out in the Atlantic, of our Canal de- 
fense. During this last war, they proved 
their value to us a hundred times over. 
The Navy took them over for the duration 
and under its benevolent and competent 
rule the islands experienced less war hys- 
teria than many a community in our own 
Midwest, 

The- water 
is over; and 
the serious- 
ness of life 
begins once 
more to con- 


The overwhelming majority of 
the population of Charlotte 
Amalie is composed of Negroes. 
Twenty-six thousand people in- 
habit the Virgin Islands, less 
than three thousand are white. 
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front the Virgin Islands. I spoke of the 
price before; but as in the purchase of a 
automobile it isn’t the cost that matters hi 

so much as it is the upkeep. The island: 
under our administration, have never bee 
self supporting; and it does not take the gifff 
of prophecy to predict that for some time t 

come they will not be. 

This is no one’s fault in particule . The 
climate and soil are not conducive to t 
raising of food crops (with some exception 
and the only industry worth the name t 
islands have is at once their pride and theif 
despair. As in the South, there is a one crop 
economy; but here the crop is sugar. Th 
don’t make much sugar out of the cane tha 
gives the landscape of St. Croix its particular 
characteristic—the tall stalks, pale and silver- 
green against the blue of the tropical s 
waving in the gentle trade wind whi 
almost incessantly. : 

No—they squeeze the juice out of the ca 
and distill it; Virgin Island rum has estab 
lished quite a name for itself in the liquor 
trade. They also still make some bay rum 
but the trade is falling off; the thousand a 


al 


| 


ow promoting among: the Poe onen men is 
wly pushing it to the wall. 
| There literally are no other industries if 
rou don’t want to include the tourist business 
nd the newly improved magnificent harbor 
® which, even in colonial days, was considered 
the finest port in all of the West Indies. The 
|government of the islands is very anxious to 
ract industrial enterprise; but there are 
| few raw material resources. There is a little 
@clay on St. Thomas, but too little usable 
@ wood and no metals or minerals of any conse- 
quence. 
Yet there is no despair on the islands; and 
none of the depressing hopeless Jeeter Lester 
| poverty which degrades and lowers men to an 
jalmost animal level. People walk with the 
® free, graceful and swinging step of the free- 
‘man, not the awkward, shuffling gait of the 
slave. They are free people—and it is we 
pane have helped them - make an experiment 


A. FISH FRAP 


The French fishermen of St. Thomas make 

traps of split stakes, bamboo and other pliable 

woods, Loaded with bait the traps are sunk 

to he sea Botton: as far as ten miles or more 
_ from the shore. 


make one feel proud of being an American. 

_. Of the 26,000 people living on the islands 
Tess than 3,000 are whites; the rest are 
‘Negroes | ranging from the deepest ebony 
black to the shade of café au lait. The gov- 
rnment reflects this state of affairs: the Gov- 
-ernor, Judge Hastie, is a Negro, and so are 
} the majority of his staff, including a majority 
|) of the federal employees. Of the seven ter- 
ritorial councilmen on St. Thomas and St. 
| John, only one is white and he has a black 
wife. Racial intermarriage is by no means 
common; but it is not looked upon as any- 
thing unusual or extraordinary. The federal 
udge, the district attorney and many others 
in ye judicial t pes are United States Ne- 


ee 


groes, and they blend into the local society 
without any difficulty. The teaching staff 
of the public and high schools is wholly 
Negro. Many of these teachers (most of the 
high school ones) are graduates of conti- 
nental colleges, and remember: when a Vir- 
gin Islander says continental he means the 
United States. The teaching is of an aston- 
ishingly high caliber, as is the teaching staff. 
The principal of one of St. Thomas’ schools 
is a brilliant writer, and a valid and authentic 
painter whose water colars have been widely 
shown. 

For the past few years, the school system 
has been augmented by a truly admirably vo- 
cational school which I made the subject of a 
careful study. Thoroughly trained teachers 
(all of them Negroes) instruct all of the 
high school boys and girls in all manner of 
handicrafts and trades. I have rarely seen as 
beautiful and finely made embroideries as the 
girls make in these classes. The boys are 
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trained in woodwork, mechanical and ma- 
chine shop practices, cabinet making, fairly 
complicated electrical crafts and the making 
of furniture out of rattan. One of the most 
sensible classes is that of cooking and baking 
for the girls which is very popular. 

It is extraordinarily interesting to observe 
the unself conscious, proud courtesy of the 
intelligentsia among these people, and to con- 
trast it ruefully with the sullen obsequious- 
ness or the occasional unpleasant assertive- 
ness of the young mainland Negroes who are 
recent arrivals in this heady climate. All of 
the native islanders among the teachers out- 
did themselves to be nice to me and had no 
hesitancy in showing me their schools or even 
letting me sit in on their classes. The only 
exception to this was a young woman teacher 
recently appointed from the States who was 
as pointedly unpleasant as she dared. 

I have a suspicion that the charm, self- 
possession and good manners which are con- 
spicuous among the educated and frequent 
even on the lower educational or income level 
are the heritage of more than a hundred 
years of Danish rule. I was invited to the 
homes of a round dozen families for tea or 
visits, and there was an unmistakable at- 
mosphere of European formal grace about 
the conversation, the pitch of the voices and 
the pouring of the tea. These people are 
civilized in the very best semse of the word. 

Attending a meeting of the council is an 
experience in no wise different from being 
present at any American political assembly. 
Virgin Islanders take to politics like ducks to 
water. There is some of the usual political 
blatherskiting ; but on the whole the level of 
discussion is as high if not higher than at an 
assembly session of any of the States. And 
the manners are very much better; although 
the debate does occasionally descend to the 
personal level, and the chest-thumping, oro- 


WAITING FOR NEW BURDENS 


A special hitching place has been set aside 
on the main street of Charlotte Amalie for the 
little donkeys that carry so many of the 
burdens in and out of the town. 
Three Lions. 
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The people of the Virgin Islands are loyal 

Americans and they are always eager to 

demonstrate their patriotism. This group of 

grown-ups and children are awaiting a pro- 
cession in Charlotte Amalie. 


tund rhethoric is by no means absent. 

The handling of the minority problem by 
the islanders is something we could learn a 
good deal from. It is a little strange and at 
first, frankly, a little uncomfortable to realize 
that here it is the whites who are the minor- 
ity ; that the police chief who arrests a white 
law violator, and the judge who tries him, are 
Negroes, and it seems remarkable to say the 
least that there is neither any racial resent- 
ment by the whites nor any triumphant arro- 
gance by the Negroes. It was not always 
thus: the islands have a lurid and bloody his- 
tory of two slave insurrections. But the 
Negro achieved freedom from slavery here 
in 1848, half a generation before our own 
emancipation, and the subsequent history 
under Danish rule was apparently free from 
the pressures of the consistent inferiority 
complexes which make the history of the 
South such a sorry spectacle since the end 
of the Civil War. 

The gaiety of the street-life is charming 
and unfailingly interesting to any one coming 
from the dour and preoccupied North. On 
market days the people from the surrounding 
country come into Charlotte Amalie, their 
donkeys loaded down with produce for sale, 
and ready to buy what they need. The mar- 
kets where fish, mangoes, bananas and_all 
sorts of other tropical produce are traded 
with much good-natured banter and’ laughter, 
are never-failing sources of interest and 
amusement to the visitor. . 

By far the largest and the most interesting 
part of the white minority consists of the 
French fishermen and farmers who since the 
middle of the last century have settled on 
St. Thomas where they now number about a 
thousand. They came from St. Barth, one 
of the islands of the French Indies group; 
but they originally hail from the Normandy 
coast of France, and they have preserved 
the physical stature and conformation of their 
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Three Lions 


Norman ancestors remarkably well. The 
islanders call them “Cha Chas”’—a name 
which the French passionately resent, but 
which probably simply derives from no more 
than the inability of the islanders to under- 
stand their language. They fall into two 


groups: the farmers among them who live 
and work their truck gardens on the North 
side of St. Thomas, and the fishermen who 
live in a tightly clustered little village known 
as Carenage at the southwest bend of the 


Three Lions 

Every effort is being made to make the Virgin 

Islands industrially and commercially efficient 

and many home industries have been estab- 

lished in the last decade. The small bottling 

plant shown here was established for the local 
trade in Charlotte Amalie. 


town of Charlotte Amalie—the only city ¢ 
St. Thomas island. The French wor 
carenage means something very similar 7 
our “dry dock” and is self-explanatory. 

These French have the stubborn determinz 
tion to hang on to their ancient customs an 
ways which is the characteristic of their rac 
They do not ever intermarry, they keep t 
themselves, they speak the hard, frugal an 
consonant-rich dialect of Normandy with on 
another. Their homes are small and com 
pact ; each of them has a room in a corner 0 
which there is a “Prie-Diew’”’—a little praye 
stool before the statue of St. Ann who is thei 
patron saint. Their clothes are the clothe 
of seventeenth century Normandy, somewha 
modernized and tropicalized, to be sure, bu 
not much: long dresses, ankle-length an 
high-neck, largé, stiff, high-crowned straw 
hats with a black ribbon around it for th 
women ; tight trousers and blue shirts for th 
men. ; 

The most curious thing about their livin; 
habits seémed.to me their sleeping arrange 
ments. They uniformly sleep in hammocks 
I do not believe there are more than a very 
few bedsteads in all of the French settle 
ments. This is apparently not a French heri 
tage, but probably derives from the earl} 


habits of European settlers in the West In: 


dies generally. At least Oldendorp, in a vol: 
ume on the Herrenhut Mission to the islands 
published in 1777 refers to the custom 0: 
hammock sleeping and relates it to the cli. 
matic conditions of the Caribbean region. — 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL AT ST. THOMAS 


An excellent educational system has been established on the Virgin Islands under the charge 
of thoroughly trained teachers all of whom are Negroes and many of whom received their 
education in the United States. ; , 


After the manner of Norman paysans, they 
go about bare-footed unless they go to market 
‘in town or to mass on Sundays. Their chil- 
dren are taught in a parochial school in Char- 
lotte Amalie; and since, much to their 
chagrin, the good sisters and priests insist on 
‘the children wearing shoes, the parents had 


‘to dig down into the family socks to buy them | 


—an expense which seemed so silly and ex- 
trayagant to them that they sent a deputation 
_to the governor to complain of it. It did not 
help: the children are wearing shoes. 

The children are charming, -go0d- -looking 
and healthy: inbreeding appears not to have 
They are also well-bred 
and courteous, after the manner of French 
“children ; papa’s word is law, and there are 
“few trouble-makers- among them. In_ this, 
ey emulate their parents. Law violations 
on the part of the French are excessively 


had any ill effects. | 


“rare; they have all the civic virtues: they are 


law-abiding, frugal, thrifty, honest and pos- 
sess a high moral sense. Ilegitimacy—the 
one great failing in the islands where it is a 
ee unknown among the 
French, — 

he ‘extent to which these French hold on 
to the customs of their native Normandy is 
The men drink their Cal- 
~vados—in a country which prides itself on 
ee some of the finest - rum in the 
their ‘opted customs, from the 


MAIN STREET AT, CHARLOTTE AMALIE 


groom, are no different than those of the in-, 


habitants of the Cotentin peninsula. 

Both among the French farmers and the 
fishermen the women and girls excel in braid- 
ing and weaving beautiful and intricate straw 
baskets, shopping and hand bags, and lovely 
straw mats. They sell these things very 
reasonably through an institution known all 
over the island simply as “The Cooperative.” 

In 1931, the then Governor Pearson, to 
help establish at least the rudiments of a home 
industry, created on St. Thomas a joint sell- 
ing organization for braided work, em- 
broideries, bead-stringing and other handi- 
craft articles which people could make in 
their homes and which would have a sale 
among the growing tourist population which, 
especially during the winters, invades the 
islands. It has turned out very successfully. 
Quite a few stores on the mainland now carry 
these charming and well-made goods; and in 
a number of items the demand far outruns 
the supply. The institution is now run on a 
cooperative basis (hence its name) and has 
materially added to the meager income of 
many of the islanders. 

For buying gifts of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, in fact, St. Thomas is the next thing 
to paradise. Charlotte Amalie is a free port 
which means that English gloves, Danish 
silver and porcelain, French wines and per- 
fumes pay no import duty, and can be bought 


very reasonably. Every person can bring a 


$100 worth of such things duty-free on 


Three 1 


Ordinarily life on Charlotte Amalie’s main street is peaceful enough. Market days see increased activity for then farmers from the surrounding 
countryside come to town with their donkeys heavily loaded with produce. 


his streamer co continental United States. 

But this is by no means the only induce- 
ment to visit these semi-tropical possessions 
of ours. When your plane first approaches 
St. Thomas and you see the lovely islands, 
you can’t help but think of Shakespeare’s 
lyrical description of England: “Thou 
precious stone set in a silver sea.” This first 
impression remains with you during your 
stay.. Nature has taken a great deal of 
trouble making this a beautiful place to live. 
The bougainvillea climbing upon the white- 
washed walls and coloring them gaily with 
shades ranging from light pink to deep 
purple; the lovely flowers in every garden 
which the people—even the poorest—culti- 
vate instead of vegetables give the islands a 
perpetual air of expectant readiness for the 
celebration of some happy event. If there 
are shortcomings, they are neither nature’s 
nor the islander’s fault, but largely our own 
lack of long-range planning. For of course, 
there are shortcomings—nothing, alas, is per- 
fect in this imperfect world. The islands 
suffer from a shortage, or better said, an 
absence of natural water supply. As a re- 
sult, every householder, every institution, 
every hotel, every building has water “catch- 
ments” and cisterns which store rainwater 
whenever it falls. Millions of gallons are 
thus: stored; and there is apparently no 
danger in what seems at first a rather hap- 
hazard. way of supplying one’s self with the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HEADQUARTERS ON THE AMAZON 


region. 


YES . . .the greatest adventure land in the 
world is only forty-eight hours away. A land 
filled with enough thrills and excitement to 
last you, your grandchildren and their grand- 
children to come, lies just around the corner 
—the jungles of the Amazon River basin. 
Here is the home of unsociable head-hunters, 


The electric eel, an inhabitant of the streams of the Guianas and Brazil, carries storage batteries in its muscular tail. 
voltage, on direct contact it produces a shock that causes almost complete paralysis in man. 


who are armed with poisoned darts; the mad, 
man-eating fish, the piranha; electric eels 
which generate enough current to bring a 
horse to its knees; boa constrictors, the deadly 
bushmasters, and a thousand other mysterious 
creatures whose existence forms the heart- 
beat of the mother of all jungles and rivers, 
the Amazon. 

If you are tired of the humdrum of every- 
day life and would like a try at an adven- 
ture which might vie with the escapades of 
Marco Polo, then start packing now, for 
exploration in the Amazon is no longer only 
the realm of big-name explorers who have a 
year’s time or more to spend in little-known 
parts. Hop on a clipper at Miami and head 
south, out across the sparkling blue waters 
of the Caribbean, down past the shark-infest- 
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From this base in a tropical paradise on the Arinhoa River, a tributary of the Amazon, 
the author studied hundreds of species of plants, insects, birds and animals native to the 


ed waters of the ‘dry guillotine,” the French 
penal colony of Devil’s Island, over the dark 
jungles of British, Dutch and French Guiana. 
Before you know it, you are crossing the 
equator, and presently your plane glides down 
the runway at the city 1 Belém. For nearly 
three hundred and fifty years this city has 


the small fish which form its diet. 


been the gateway through which has passed 
the pageant of life and death along the mighty 
Amazon. 

For less than four dollars a day, including 
food, you can book your passage on one 
of the old wood-burning cargo steamers 
which plies the Amazon, and shoves upriver 
to any one of the small villages carved out 
of the jungle along this mighty “Sweet Sea” 
—preferably to a native settlement whose 
only connection with the outside world is the 
one boat a month which brings in the bare 
essentials of life. When you set foot on 
shore from a dugout canoe, which comes 
out to meet the steamer, turn around and 
wave good-bye to the captain, as the boat 
wheezes out of sight and leaves you alone 
in the village... . If you do this, you are 


of 


MYSTERIOUS — 
JUNGLES OF 


THE AMAZON 


The power of its shock repels its enemies and also paralyzes 


by Nelson S. Knaggs 


capital letters—for this is exactly what I did _ 
a short time ago, and this story reports in” 
part my experience. 4 

For three days and nights the old steamer 
Fortaleza plowed through the muddied waters | 
of the Amazon. First around the great island 


i 


The electric charge has a high 4 
1 


of Marajo, whose low, jungle-shrouded 
shores enclose an area larger than Belgium, 
then on upriver, weaving in and out among 
hundreds of smaller islands set down like 
tiny green emeralds in the dancing waters. 
-Every twenty-four hours we were forced 
to pull into a fueling station along the jungle- 
lined banks in order to obtain sufficient woo 
to carry us along for another day and nig 
As we approached these ports of wood, 2 
long, low blast of our whistle browse ea 
or more natives scrambling out of the jungle. 
Piles of dark red lenha, or wood, lay in neai 
stacks on crude platforms over the water, 
each stick having been cut by hand and 
brought in by canoe. The natives, who 
appeared to be of almost pure Indian stra 
lined up on the rickety dock, their half-na 


stening brown bodies casting wriggling re- 
sctions in the bouncing waters. They looked 
se a group of gnomes, for over each one’s 
ad was worn a cloak fashioned from an old 
jite bag, shaped into a monklike hood and 
pwing down over the bare shoulders to the 
jaist. This was to protect the shoulders 
pete long, sharp splinters of the lenha 
; the natives hustled it onto the ship. 

The Fortaleza nudged gently up to the 
| ed dock, and two bouncing planks were 
irown from the lower deck onto the plat- 
rm. Suddenly there was pandemonium, and 
1 hell seemed to break loose as the natives 
brang into action. They scrambled over 
Ne piles of wood like a band of monkeys; 
lien they skillfully: piled sixty to seventy 
junds of wood onto their shoulders and 
liced across the bouncing planks into the 
jwels of the ship. This continued for five 
jours without any let-up. Each time a load 
|| wood was delivered, an iron slug was 
‘opped into an outstretched hand. If they 
orked exceptionally hard they earned the 
yuivalent of 25 to 35 cents U.S. The slugs 
e used as a medium of exchange in the 
ading post which every port of wood boasts. 
lery little currency is used in the Amazon 
ingle villages; for the most part the barter 
stem prevails.. - tN 

On the evening of the third day we round- 
a bend in the river and pulled up opposite 
‘small native village carved out of the 
ensest and darkest jungle I had ever seen. 


I 


i 


Children of the Amazon learn to handle the 
dugout canoe at the early age of six. 


The red, howler monkey resting com- 
fortably in the treetops of the Amazon 
basin can make the forest resound with its 
deafening, screaming chatter. 


As the anchor chain rattled over the side of 
the ship, the captain came to me and said, 
“Senhor, this is your destination; we will 
not be able to put into shore, as this is not 
a scheduled stop.” 

We were about a thousand feet from land, 
and by this time ten or fifteen dugout canoes 
were rapidly approaching the old vessel. They 
were loaded down with tropical fruits, fish, 
turtles and anything else which they could 
quickly get their hands on and which they 
thought they might sell to the passengers: or 
the steward on the boat. The passengers 
were shrewd bargainers and were not willing 
to let their hard-earned money go quickly, 
but they wanted something to nibble on dur- 
ing their long journey to the headwaters of 
the Amazon, which sometimes takes over a 
month. A great bunch of bananas is ‘some- 
times sold for two cruzeiros, or 10 cents U.S. 

I loaded my baggage into one of these 
canoes, while the old Fortaleza pulled anchor 
and was soon out of sight. 


Largest of the South American monkeys, 
the howler possesses an amplifying sound- 
box which greatly magnifies its deep 
organ-like shouts. A large band can be 
heard three miles away. 


American 


By the time I stepped foot on land, half 


of the village of three hundred natives had 
dropped everything and raced toward me. 
The boat was not expected, and they could 
not understand such a procedure. 


Soon J 


was surrounded. A tall, gray-haired old man 
approached me who I assumed was some sort 
of an official, and it turned out that he was. 
I introduced myself and explained in my 
poor Portuguese that I was an Americano 
who had come to explore for plants in their 
jungle. Over a hundred dark-skinned men, 
women and children stared wide-eyed at this 
strange white man who had been set down 
in their village. I must admit that I was 
about as amazed as they were. The old gen- 
tleman was nervous as he spoke to me, but 
gracious in his manner. ‘‘Senhor explorer, 
my name is Mario. You may hang your ham- 
mock in my house while you are preparing 
for your trip into the jungle. I have no wife 
and therefore can offer you no food, but I 
will arrange for you to have food in my 
friend’s home. . . . It is the food of the land, 
but you are most welcome to it.” I thanked 
him and explained that I was most grateful 
for his invitation and would accept. 

In making our way to Mario’s house, I 
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TRAPPING THE FISH 


This energetic Amazon Indian vaults over the top of 
his ingenious split-bamboo fish trap. The fence, which 
extends into the river, intercepts the fish and leads 
them into the trap. Once in, they are unable to find 
their way out, owing to the intricacies of the passages. 


‘most unbelievable happening. 
thought Chico was going to bite the baby, 


could see that the village was made up of 
fifty or more palm-thatched houses in a 
space carved right out of the jungle. A trad- 
ing post, where the natives bring their jungle 
products, such as raw rubber, Brazil nuts 
and timbo, in exchange for such staples as 
salt, sugar, calico, gunpowder, shot, and so 
on, seemed to be the focal point. 

By the time I had unpacked and swung 
my hammock, the sudden darkness of the 
equator had fallen. As we walked down a 
j ngle path I could barely make out the out- 
line of a palm-thatched hut. On entering 
the house, I saw that a sputtering candle cast 
a pool of dim yellow light throughout the 
room. Food was on the table, and outside the 
weak halo of light were a few rough benches. 

I sat down to eat, and soon a young In- 
dian of about twenty and a girl of perhaps 
fourteen entered the room. Mario spoke 
softly. “This is my friend José and his wife. 
You will have your food here while you are 
in the village; they welcome you to their 
home.” Muito obrigado, thank you,” I said, 
and continued eating the black beans, fish 
and rice. Soon José disappeared, but in 
about fifteen minutes he reappeared with at 
least twenty of his friends, who filed in be- 
hind him and lined up around the walls to 
watch me eat. Every evening thereafter this 
was the usual procedure. 

I heard the whimpering of a baby, and 
José’s fourteen-year-old wife came into the 
room carrying a smiling, naked little Indian 
baby. She had beautiful features, with long 
black hair, large, shining brown eyes and 
an olive complexion. “This is my daughter,” 
said José proudly. “Her name is Rizionetta.” 
I asked to hold the baby, and this seemed 
to break the ice and everyone started to 
talk. 

While I sat at the table playing with Riz- 
ionetta, I heard a screeching sound and 
something raced across the floor and bounded 
onto the table, knocking over the candle and 
plunging the room into darkness. I switched 
on my electric torch and someone relighted 
the candle. Right in the middle of the table, 
raising up and down on his hind legs and 
pounding his paws together, was a monkey, 
screaming his head off. -By this time the 
room was in an uproar of laughter. Every- 
one shouted, “Chico! Chico! Do you also 
want to make the acquaintance of the Ameri- 
cano?” os 

The monkey jumped onto my shoulder, 
with much chattering, and then I saw an al- 
At first I 


and I started to brush him away, but José 
shouted, ““No! No! Chico wants to kiss the 
baby.” At this, Chico ceased his jabbering 
and placed his lips gently on the baby’s cheek 
and actually kissed her. . 

This was my first night in the village. It 
was the beginning of a series of adventures 
which seemed to be right out of a Brazilian 
Arabian Nights—and from then on I lived on 
excitement. 

The next several days were spent in “ob- 
taining guides and dugout canoes, and in 
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making short, exploratory excursions into th 
‘ near-by jungle in order to get the feel ¢ 
the land. — - 
The people in the village were friend] 
and cooperative. Naturally, I was somethin 
of a curiosity, but they went far out of the: 
way to help me—and not only in the Amazo 
but all over Brazil I was met by this sam 
kindness, Most of the time in my explore 
tion, I used two dugout canoes and thre 
guides from the village, two of them wet 
employed part time by the trading post, th 
third being my genial host, José. When 
asked Mario how much I should pay th 
guides per day, he said that ten to twelv 
cruzieros (50 to 60 cents U.S.) was whi 
they usually earned. I put it up to the guide 
as to how much they wanted, and they in 
mediately came back and said, “Senhor, ¥ 
will leave it up to you”—there was no quit 
bling. I paid them the equivalent of / 
cents per day, and gave each of them, 
bonus when I left, which made them vet 
happy-~ oe 
I found them to be hard workers an 
skillful in jungle craft. Like most of th 
natives in the village, they were small mei 
I must have seemed almost a giant to then 
with my six foot two. None of the guid 
came up to over my shoulder, and I was t 
far the tallest person in the village. Son 
of the villagers appeared to be of almo 
pure Indian strain, while others were mi: 
tures of Portuguese, Indian and Negro, ar 
even a bit of the Far East seemed to occt 
here and there. 
On the fourth day we loaded our tw 
canoes with food, hammocks, enough snal 
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The author displays a leaf of his newly, dis-_ 
covered wax-bearing cauassi plant which is. 
found in the Amazon River basin. 


e ca Pat iie'ten different pois- 
i gh ME lag, a 2, . 
kes, spiders and scorpions of the 
1, two long, sharp, swordlike tercados, 
as and many other articles which are 
on a trip into the jungle. Aside 
the tercados, our only other weapon 
a muzzle-loading rifle. This is the 
id firearm in the Amazon, the reason 


3B 
Joss ae ; 
fe traveled up the Amazon for several 
, and then swung into the mouth of the 
thoa River which empties into the 
ther of Rivers.” We had not traveled 
a hundred yards upstream when the 
closed in about us .. . we were swal- 
up. Our progress became slow and 
us, for the “matta,” or forest, formed 
id wall on either side and in most places 
ed over the stream and hung so low 


hich ran in great looping 

and threatened to choke 
ress was no more than 
ay. In some places the 


g the stream stood the 
gi behind these 

e ceibas, producers 
} - Brazil nut trees, 
roducer of wild 
valking _ free, the 
out as a small 
trees, and finally 
ee, squeezing the 


le Tose ‘up to nearly two 


¥? % 
the stream in our bobbing, tipsy “canoas,” 
we visited Indian fish traps. These traps, 
made to outsmart the wisest fish, were con- 
structed from split bamboo woven together 
with palm fibers. They were built like a 
fence, starting at the river bank and lead- 
ing out into the water in a straight line. At 
the end, and connecting with the fence, was 
a maze or network of passages. The fish 
traveling up or down the river swim into 
the fence and follow along the structure in 
order to get around it, and into the open 
water. Unknowingly, they swim right into 
the passages and cannot find their way out 
again. Some of the traps in the Amazon 
are twenty feet high, with a ladder leading 
up the side. The natives drop their nets in 
the traps—they would not dare venture in 
with their bare feet, for they never know 
what may be there. 

One evening we dropped our nets in a trap 
and pulled up over a hundred wriggling, 
fighting-mad, man-eating piranhas, their 


unfortunate native was completely disem- 


boweled, and the piranha were hanging all. 


over him. He died before reaching shore. 


Another native of the village, who had a cut 


on his finger, dangled his hand in the water 
from a canoe, and before he could withdraw 
it a swarm of piranhas struck and cleaned 
the meat off, leaving only the bones of the 
finger behind. A cow pushing her head into 
the water for a drink has been known to 
raise her head out of the water with hardly 
enough flesh left to cover the white skull. 

The Indians have a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the piranhas—the fish eat the na- 
tives, and in turn the natives eat the fish. 
We roasted the piranhas—it was my first 
taste of the man-eaters. To me they tasted 
quite similar to any other small fish of the 
Amazon. But from then on I was more care- 
ful about moving around in the canoe, lest 
I become part of the reciprocal agreement. 

I also learned of another peril of the waters 
of the Amazon—the electric eel. These five- 
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GOSSAMER IN THE JUNGLE 


The Morpho butterfly, found in the Brazilian jungle, is 
large and brilliantly handsome, with wings that are an 
iridescent bright blue on the upper surface. 
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razor-sharp teeth clicking like so much cold 
steel. These man-eating fish are about a 
foot long. Blood attracts them—if a man is 
in the water, just the tiniest scratch on the 
finger will bring hundreds of them in an 
angry, swift attack. In one minute, under 
their vicious teeth, nothing but the skeleton 
of the unwary man remains. In less than 
five minutes an entire cow has been devoured 
to the bare bones. Seen from a side view 
the piranha appears harmless enough—some- 
thing like an oversized rock bass. Turn one 


_ face around and look into the gaping jaws, 


and you see that the teeth are saw-edged, 
the lower jaw protruding so that when it 
snaps shut it gives a ripping, shearing action. 
One of my guides told me that he had seen 
a friend of his tip over in a canoe and in 


less than half a minute, by the time he 


could pull him up into his own canoe, the 


foot, slimy, wavy, elastic fish lie on the bot- 
toms of the streams, sending out short elec- 
trical impulses. When something disturbs 
one of them, it sends out heavy charges, tele- 
graphing the danger to the other eels, and 
then they all attack. Their four hundred volts 
bite through the waters with enough force 
to knock a horse down. 

The first white explorers of the Amazon 
and the Orinoco were mystified by the electric 
eel. The famous Baron von Humboldt, 
adventurer-explorer, was one of the first to 
experiment with the eels, back in 1799. He 
drove horses into eel-infested streams, and 
the beasts went wild with terror. Some were 
knocked unconscious, slid under the waters 
and drowned; others struggled to the bank 
and fell prostrate on the ground. The electric 
current seemingly traveled along their abdom- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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On cheid coastal island, deeded to them in perpetuity by the | 
comfortable houses and enjoy all the facilities of 


ALASKAN INDI 


if WAS ONE of those still, hot days in 
August when southeastern Alaska seems just 
like Kansas, except for the scenery. The il- 
lusion was nearly complete, for we had just 
walked out the fine new highway from Metla- 
katla to the Annette Island Landing Field. 
There we had seen some of the world’s best 
airplanes landing and taking off on their war 
missions up and down the Alaska and British 
Columbia coast. The field, the planes, the 
men are duplicated daily in Wichita: The set- 
ting only is different. 

Returning, we topped a rise and the town 
lay before us, sleepy in the hot sun, church 
spires sharp against the blue. The only ac- 
tivity was at the dock, where‘ our ship lay, 
her winches chuckling as slingloads of canned 
salmon were hoisted into her holds. It was 
Sunday, so the sawmill near the dock was not 
working. 

“You’d think it was any small town in the 
States, wouldn’t you?” my friend ruminated. 
y! know a place in Connecticut like this. Only 
the people there aren’t half so lucky. Just 
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FATHER DUNCAN 


Father William Duncan, former salesman and lay 
missionary of the Church of England, brought the 
Tsimshean Indians in southeastern Alaska out of 
squalor, devil worship and primitive living into 
educated, progressive Christian civilization. 


st 


‘churches, a community hall and se area 


All were painted and neat, with 
lawns and picket fences. ays 4 

“They own it. All of it. Even the’ cai 
nery. Even the sawmill. Even the hydr 
electric plant. They own it all, themselves 

We walked along the streets, which i in Me 
fakatla are broad, raised boardwalks to 
away from spongy muskeg. In the windoy 
of several houses were service banners—son 
of them with two or or three stars. The 
we came to a yard with fruit trees—cher 
plum, peach and apple. 

Not often will you find fruit trees in soutl 
eastern Alaska, even though the year-r 
climate there is milder than that of Io 
People in Alaska haven’t had time to p 
fruit trees, except in Metlakatla. Of cou: 
when you come to think of it, it’s no wo 
this little town was a going concern w. 
Juneau, Alaska’s capital city, was, 


ire 
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icenery, and when Ketchikan was only a 
jorested hilside. 

| When the rest of Alaska was spending its 
Inergy on such frenzied—and impermanent 
|-things as gold rushes, Metlakatla was grow- 
Ng up and becoming homespun. In this 
jophisticated settlement you can take a walk 
\ny summer evening and smell spuds frying 
jor supper. Children come wheeling home 
in their bicycles, laughing and hungry, just 
s they do in Tipton, Iowa. 

| How does it happen that nobody ever hears 
uch about Metlakatla? 
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MID-DAY COFFEE DURING THE CANNING SEASON 


When the salmon are running almost everyone in Metlakatla joins the working staff of the 
cannery so that nothing may be lost. The workers, who are also the owners, are here standing 
in queues for coffee at “mug-up time,” which is an institution at all Alaska salmon canneries. 


Well, the place is a bit off the beaten path. 
Steamers seldom stop there, although it’s only 
fifteen miles south of Ketchikan. And Met- 
lakatla never has talked much about itself, 
although it has been the most consistently 
prosperous community in the Territory. Its 
community fund now totals $400,000. Its 
cannery and sawmill, chief moneymakers, last 
year produced goods bringing a profit of 
$100,000. In 1941—a banner year—the 
profit was $250,000. Not bad for a town of 
seven hundred people. 

“We soon found,” says Roderick F. Davis, 


INDIAN BOBBY-SOXERS 


These gi Indians al j 
girls, ns all, enjoy 
| citizens, The 


a cup of coffee during a mid-morning recess from work at the 
, the cooperative industry that brings prosperity to Metlakatla and its industrious 

ians also own and operate their saw mill, shipyard-and hydroelectric plant. 
The Metlakatla salmon cannery has the reputation of being the finest and cleanest in Alaska. 


former mayor, “that the money we earned 
through fishing was more than we needed, so 
we began to spend it on improvements.” 
You can see the biggest improvement half 
a mile from the town, at the base of Purple 
Mountain—the hydroelectric plant. Water 
comes down to it through a pipeline from the 
Lake in the Clouds, two thousand feet above. 
Two important things happen: Metlakatla 
homes and industries get bountiful, pure 
water; and they get so many kilowatts of 
electricity they can afford to throw some of 
them away. There are no electric meters, no 
water meters. In Metlakata homes you just 


turn things on and nature pays the bill. They 
even heat homes with electricity in Metla- 
katla. 

Along the boardwalks you see what is, for 
Alaska, a first class fire department, hydrants 
every stone’s throw and hose carts at every 
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OFFICER OF THE 
LAW 


Although crime is virtu- 
ally non-existent in Met- 
lakatla this bicycle- 
mounted cop keeps over- 
boisterous boys out of 
mischief and is ready for 
any unforeseen emer- 
gencies, Boardwalks, dry 
and clean and elevated 
from the spongy muskeg, 
serve as streets, 
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turn. The scourge of isolated settlements— 
fire such as gutted Nome, Seward, Hoonah 
and Fairbanks in recent years—will never 
make much headway here. 

Metlakatla is unique in a lot of other ways, 
too. In this town they don’t buy anything 
if they can build it. All the houses, the two 
churches, the $60,000 community hall, the 
sawmill, and the modern three-line cannery 
—these were all built by the townspeople. 
Nearly every able-bodied man in the village 
owns a boat worth from $2,000 to $20,000. 
Boats, in southeastern Alaska, correspond to 
the family jaloppy and a pick-up truck, all 
in one. There are twenty or thirty seine 
boats, each about fifty feet long; and a fleet 
of round-bottomed fourteen- to sixteen-foot 
trolling boats. The villagers built them all. 

Where did the lumber come from? The 
Metlakatlans cut the trees, from timber 
stands on the island, floated the logs to their 
sawmill, and sawed them into lumber. The 
sawmill, incidentally, and the dock facilities 
of the town came in very handy for building 
the all-important Annette Island airfield. The 
sawmill suplied a million board feet of lum- 
ber for that job. It has filled a number of 
other government lumber orders as well. 
About eighty villagers were employed in con- 
struction of the airfield. 

Who are these fabulous Metlakatlans? 

Here you are in for a surprise—for they 
are Tsimshean Indians, every one of them! 
This only increases the urgency of the in- 
evitable question: why can’t all Alaska com- 
munities be as prosperous as Metlakatla? The 
answer to this is that only this one Alaska 
village has had the advantage of a leader like 
Father William Duncan, a diminutive but ir- 
repressible missionary who made the Tsim- 
shean Indians his life work. Metlakatla is as 
much an expression of the spirit of Father 
Duncan as electric light in an expression of 
the spirit of Thomas A. Edison. 

The devout will tell you that God sent Dun- 
can to the Tsimsheans. How it happened 
was that the Church Missionary Society of 
London, an offshoot of the Church of Eng- 
land, having been told by a British naval of- 
ficer of the need for converting the savages of 
the Northwest Canadian coast, broadcast a 
call for volunteers. 

William Duncan, twenty-five-year-old 
salesman for George Cousins & Son, whole- 
sale dealers in hides, leathers and findings, of 
Beverley, England, ‘answered the call. Though 
he was by nature a devout youth, Duncan had 
no special training (he never was ordained) ; 
but a ship was leaving, and someone had to 
go—so Duncan went. 

It is said he left a job that paid him the 
equivalent of $5,000 a year. The loss of in- 
come never deterred him one moment. Neith- 
er did the fact that he was going into the 
midst of what were, indeed, savages. He 
saw proof of this as his steamer neared Fort 


VERTICAL HISTORY 


Totem poles are found only in southeastern 
Alaska and record the history of Indian tribes 
in primitive, symbolistic carvings. 
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had come from afar to give the Tsimshe n 


Simpson, British Columbia, for along 
lonely beach lay strewn a score of diser 
boweled, mangled and mutilated Indian bodi 
—the aftermath of one of the then coi 
stantly recurring tribal conflicts. | 

“No wonder they need a missionary,’ a 
his only comment. 

Arriving at Fort Simpson on Ostaber 
1857, he found his future flock liying in 
strung-out settlement of drafty frame house 
almost within the shadow of the fort. Dut 
can’s first step avas to engage Clah, a Tsim 
shean youth, to teach him the native languag 
Others might talk to the Indians in 
pidgin-English-Chinook jargon which serve) 
for trade purposes; but William Dun 
aimed to preach to the Tsimsheans. in thei 
own tongue. No white man had yet learne 
it; and no wonder—even the simple expre 
sion “May you forever be happy,” he fount 
consisted of one long word: “Clahtumuillaloc 
ahmamkahdoadshumga!” 

There were five or six different words f 
each ntimerat, depending on whether 
numeral was used to designate flat objects 
long objects, people, and so on. Two book 
were topral books; two canoes were kalbail : 
canoes; while two men were tupahdool men 
Sometimes he spent half a day mastering 
words to express a single phrase. 

But if their language was an obstacle, 
character of the Tsimsheans themselves wa 
a piece of good fortune. Coastal Indians 
were more intelligent than those of the plain 
they did not roam, they were industrious 
frugal and imitative. It didn’t take then 
long to realize that Duncan wanted to helf 
them. He was not a trader giving ow 
baubles in exchange for furs. They knew < 
good thing when they saw it. So they strung 
along with Duncan. 
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shean to preach'a sermon. One may imagi 
with what trepidation he asked the chief: 
of nine Tsimshean tribes if he could speak 
to their people, when the great day arrived. 
‘Oh, yes, he could, they said, if their peop 
didn’t go fishing. The Tsimsheans did 
know Sunday from any other day, of course 
yet next day (Sunday) not a single cano 
put out from the shore. They didn’t realiz 
it, but their Sundays henceforth were not tt 
be spent fishing. “i 
When it was time to begin his sermor 
Duncan was suddenly struck with the delicae 
of his undertaking. One improper wort 
would offend his listeners; one word mispro- 
nounced would bring ridicule upon him 
Could he afford to risk it? Better, he decid 
to ask Clah to speak for him, sentence aft 
sentence. But Clah, a shrewd pda 
as well as a good tutor, shook his head. a 
“Me speak—no good.” 
Duncan saw the apprehension in Cla 
features. But then Clah smiled: 
“You speak—fine !” 


Duncan introduced himself as one who 


the message of God. 


“If you learn it,” he told them, “God 
bless you in this life and prepare you for 


Ms THREE INDIANS AND A PALEFACE 


Neighbors pay a noontime call on the Rev. Frederick C. Schmidt, pastor of the Father Duncan 
Memorial Church, who sits hatless in the warm sunshine, The church draws its membership 
from an all-Indian population of seven hundred. 
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e to follow.” 

‘This was no ordinary Sunday sermon. In 
e first place, there was no church. He had 
speak in houses, one after another, packed 
‘th curious, critical, black-haired, seemingly 
len listeners. A grunt here, a murmur 
ere. When Duncan felt his message was 
rt euition across, he repeated it. In one 
ruse he told it three times, By four in the 
ternoon he had talked in nine separate 
‘uses, to a total of about nine hundred In- 
ans. Clah told him he was a success. 
But no one knew better than William, Dun- 
n that success in saving the souls of the 
simsheans involved more than preaching a 
rmon to them every Sunday. The Christian 
orld was a competitive world; and if the 
simsheans were to compete successfully they 
ust not only listen to sermons. They must 
ad and write, add and subtract, buy and 
ll, reap profits. Duncan knew they had 
ill as fishermen and hunters. They must 
30 become mechanics, carpenters and mer- 
ants. 

He had no doubt of their abilities, except 
one respect: he knew they could not com- 
te with white men’s vices. As he looked 
wn the beach toward Fort Simpson he 
ten saw the Indians carrying furs to the 
iders there. Later he saw the same Indians 
eling homeward, carrying nothing but a 
ngover. He saw the Indian girls lured by 
é white men in'the fort. Drunken and de- 
uched Indians did not bring salvation. 
uncan peomie ace at F ort Simpson. He 


must get the Tsimsheans away from there. 

Finding a new location was easy enough. 
There was a splendid one seventeen miles 
southward, on the shore of a through channel, 
beside deep forests where suitable logs for 
hewing canoes could be had. But when he 
led his flock to this spot, four years later, 
only a handful of Tsimsheans came with him. 
Had the fleshpots of Fort Simpson won? 

Duncan never allowed himself to doubt; 
but it is certain his heart lifted when he 
looked up one day to see thirty canoes come 
streaming down the channel, bringing three 
hundred more Tsimsheans to join the new 
settlement. They called it ‘“Metlakatla,” 
which means “‘an inlet with an outlet.” 

If any Tsimshean ever got the notion that 
Duncan aimed to make life easy for Indians, 
he never held that notion long. The moment 
he became a Christian it was different. As 
a Christian, the Tsimshean needed not only 
a decent suit of clothes to go to church in, 
but another suit of clothing for his dailv 
work. His wife was expected to wear a de- 
cent dress, while the children must be clothed 
and shod. 

The Tsimshean chiefs often grunted in 
amazement when they looked at ae stocky 
little man with twinkling eyes. Why did 
they do as he bid them? Maybe it was his 
rich, sonorous voice, carrying conviction and 
authority in every tone. Maybe it was his 
ruddy English cheeks, his straightforward 
blue eyes, or his springy walk. Whatever it 
was, it made the Tsimsheans toe the line. 
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“You have followed me here because you 
want to become better men and women,” he 
told them. “This means you will have to 
change your ways of living. There must, be 
no more chiefs. The medicine men must go. 
Medicine men do not preach God’s word.” 

Duncan drew up fifteen “commandments.” 

The Tsimsheans must, he said: 

1. Stop practicing “deviltry” (a crude 
form of spirit worship which served 
the Tsimsheans as religion). 

Stop calling in medicine man when 
sick. 

Stop gambling. 

Stop giving away property for display. 
Stop painting faces. 

Stop drinking. 

Rest on Sunday. 

Attend religious instruction. 

Send children to school. 

10. Be cleanly. 

11. Be industrious. 

12. Be peaceful. 
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NO Oo go> SE OF 


DELIVERY GIRL 


The morning news is relished in Metlakatla as much 

as it is in any American town. This smartly dressed 

Indian newsgirl is delivering to subscribers the 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer which reaches the town 

by air mail on the day of issue. Metlakatla is nearer 

to the United States border than any other Alaskan 
town. 


INDIAN BRAVES OF ALASKA 


SANCTUARY FOR THE INDIANS 


In this church at Metlakatla, built by Father Duncan to bear a 
faint resemblance to Wesminster Abbey, the Tsimsheans worship 
the Christian God instead of making votive offerings to aoe as 


These Indians of southeastern Alaska clad in their barbaric tribal ceremonial dress, 
appear in sharp contrast to the prosperous and well-groomed Tsimsheans of Metlak- 
atla, When Father Duncan became the preceptor of the Tsimshean tribe he banned 
all such barbaric exhibitionism and included in his taboo devil worship, liquor and 


gambling. 


13. Be liberal and honest in trade. 

14. Build neat houses. 

15. Pay the village tax. 

Naturally there was opposition to Duncan’s 
regime, especially from the chiefs who now 
found themselves out of the picture. One of 
the chiefs even tried to kill Duncan; but Clah, 
the ever-faithful, was on hand with a loaded 
gun. to dissuade the would-be assassin. For 
those chiefs who tried to humble themselves 
as Christians but failed, Duncan had terse 
advice : 

_ “You should go back to Fort Simpson,” he 
told them, “if you want ‘to be chiefs. You 
‘can’t stay here and be chiefs. I don’t want 
you here. God doesn’t want you here.” 
__. Duncan’s’ school, with Duncan teaching 
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pupils of all ages,. was held daily except Sun- 


day. He taught the Tsimsheans to read and 
write in the morning; and in the afternoon 
he became foreman of all work. Wath his 
meager funds he paid wages to the Indians 
for working on his house, for building a 
church, for building streets and other public 
improvements. He got the Indians to pre- 
pare salted and smoked salmon, which found 
a ready market in Victoria, British Columbia. 
He discovered that the eulachon, a fish rich 
in oil, had the ingredients for making soap. 
So the Indians manufactured soap and sold it 
at a profit. 

At Duncan’s suggestion they planted gar- 
dens and raised vegetables. Using his keen 
business sense and his experience as a sales- 
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their ancestors did. 


man, Duncan made the Tsimshean enterpri 
show a profit. Soon those Indians who chos 
to live at Metlakatla as Christians were fa 
more prosperous than those who stayed 
Fort Simpson and tried to be chiefs. 
William Duncan in turn became more — 
a Tsimshean. He always talked to the Ir 
dians in Tsimshean. Eventually he even be 
gan to think in Tsimshean. His ‘sermon 
were delivered in Tsimshean. He _ beg: 
them by paraphrasing his Biblical text. Aft 
preaching for three-quarters of an hour, h 
then offered a brief prayer. Church ovél 
the congregation filed out silently, and w 
home at once. Duncan insisted on this 
There was no final hymn, no chatting, ni 
shaking hands with the preacher. Nor di 
Duncan himself loiter. He went to his hous 
at once. q 
“Leave the message, and remove he mes 
senger,” was his method. He wanted 
listeners to think of nothing but what he | 
told them—to let it sink in and do its work 
The success of the Tsimshean-Duncan 
terprises soon gained wider notice. This u 
start missionary, scorned and pitied by th 
whitemen of the region, now a person to Bb 
reckoned with. The Hudson’s Bay Compan 
found this out. Business at its Fort Simpso 
store began to dwindle, while Duncan’s sto: 
prospered. By way of retaliation, the B: 
Company refused to haul Duncan’s frei 
on its steamers. Very well, then; he wot 
(Continued on page aed 
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reight rains that 


. - | Ride B icrica’ Roadways 


by Henry F. Unger 
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HEAVY CARGO 


With such a heavy and unwieldy load as this one to handle on a winding highway, in all kinds 
of weather and in crowded traffic, the men at the wheels must have steady hands, good judg- 


ment and endurance if they are to deliver their cargoes, their trucks and themselves in safety. 
There are five million trucks on American highways, more than in all the rest of the world 
combined. 


ENSELY, the driver gripped the big trailer- 
uck driving wheel. He could feel his heart 
jumping in nervous beats against his ribs. 
te applied the brakes cautiously as the 
venty-ton truck swerved quickly from right 


» left. Gliding gently and yet treacherously, 
ne huge truck continued toward the moun- 
hin wall. The driver spun the wheel fran- 
ically in an effort to break the truck’s mad 
lunge. Like a whiplash, the trailer caught 
re command of the driver, and snapped to 
pe left. Instantly the man straightened the 
theels again. ay 

Not relaxing for a moment, the driver 
eered ahead as his strong arms held the 
heel. He was.a veteran driver; but winter 
tiving down the steep, winding road of the 
ligh Sierras, from Donner Summit to 
‘ruckee, California, is a test of nerves. He 
lften wondered what would happen if the 
suck assumed mastery. He was tired, but 
was only the regular weariness of long 
riving. Again he meshed the gears, hoping 
> halt the truck’s speedy descent. Like a 
heet of glass, the icy road stretched ahead 
n the occasional straightaways down the 
hountain pass. The truck continued its slight 
jut definite swerving. Then the three-mile 
‘k loomed ahead on the side of the high- 
ay. The driver breathed a deep sigh of re- 
lef—there would be no more curves. 

For a moment he relaxed as he rounded 
last bend. Then, as the truck headed 


once more into a straightaway, he suddenly 
stiffened. Near the bottom of the last hill, 
and standing across the treacherous road, was 
a car, filled with five people. With rear 
wheels spinning wildly, the car moved only 
slightly to one side. Steadily the truck ap- 
proached. The driver touched his brakes 
lightly—instantly, the truck whipped to one 
side. A spin of the wheel and it was again 
righted. 

He couldn’t jam on the brakes. But other- 
wise, he would hit the car broadside, pos- 
sibly killing the occupants. He had to act 
quickly. He spun the wheel sharply to the 
right, the truck ground against the elevated 
earth ridge and then, in a wild leap, went over 
the embankment. Simultaneously, the driver 
jumped, and in a moment he was sprawled 
in the soft snow. The truck crashed on for 
a second, and was imbedded in the snow. 


FREIGHT TRAINS ON RUBBER TIRES 


The trailers at the right are typical of those that 
pick up a half a million pounds of freight daily 
from the terminals throughout America, In the out- 
door terminal at the top one trailer awaits its tractor 
while another truck and trailer are starting out on 
an interstate run. Below that two modern forms of 
freight transportation cooperate—the flying box car 
and the trailer. Next is one of the powerful trailers 
owned by a mid-western cooperative. The next pic- 
ture shows the “Trailer Flat Car’’ service of the New 
Haven Railroad operating between New York and 


. Boston. The bottom picture shows a heavy cargo on 


a long distance haul which not many years ago 
- would have had to be shipped by rail. 


Only shaken and slightly bruised, the truck 
driver rushed over to the car, started it on 
its downward path and then made his way to 
a nearby gasoline station to call headquarters 
about his delay. 

Rolling in a steady stream over the nation’s 
highways, the drivers of the giants of the 
roads are playing the two-fold role of good 
samaritan of the highways and savior to the 
nation’s reconversion program. 

Enter any busy shipping terminal where 
these truck-trailers are loaded and unloaded 
and you'll find why 36,000 shippers queried 
by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion answered for the most part that truck 
transportation is faster than railroads. The 
“Keep ’em rolling” boys are no less emphatic. 
Glamour men of the highways, the truck 
drivers pushing the trailers from coast to 
coast are prone to make light of any heroic 
happenings. Only the official records reveal 
something of the real human element of the 
drivers and the drama in the busy routines 
of these highway transport experts. 

Another must tell you, for instance, of the 
driver highballing through a quiet Ohio town, 
his eyes picking up every movement on the 
road unveiled by the penetrating headlights. 
In two hours his run would be completed for 
the night. His shoulder muscles ached a 
little from the wheel handling, and he was 
thinking only of a soft bed ahead. 

_ On the short decline the driver accelerated 
his speed—a hill loomed ahead. The truck 
strained for a few seconds, and the driver 
shifted the gears. For a moment the truck 
hesitated, and then continued its roll up the 
steep Ohio hill. A few more feet, and again 
the driver shifted gear. Slowly, the truck- 
trailer crept up the hill. The headlights 
seemed to illumine the sky, and then suddenly 
they blended with a reddish hue, appearing 
like a leaping flame over the hill. 

Alert and wondering, the driver accelerated 
his speed. The truck edged ahead. Sud- 
denly, reaching the crest of the hill, the driver 
saw what lay ahead. Down the slope an auto- 
mobile was blazing fiercely. The soft bed 
had vanished from his thoughts. The truck 
crossed the ridge, the driver shifted into high 
gear and rushed desperately down the hill. 
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HOUSES ON WHEELS 


Fabricated houses are 
moved economically on 
trailers, as are these en- 
route from Arizona to 
California. There’s a 
camaraderie and clannish 
friendship among drivers 
of long distance trucks 
which welds them into a 
fraternity that builds 
morale and __ stimulates 
them to work for the 
good of themselves and 
the efficiency of their pro- 
fession 
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American Trucking Assns. 


ROUGH GOING 


Almost nothing is too big 
to be carried in tractor 
trailers these days. Some 
of the roads over which 
heavy materials are haul- 
ed are full of trouble if 
the driver is not cautious 
and skillful. In the lingo 
of long distance truckers 
a hard-riding truck is a 
“kidney buster,” a driver , 
just off the farm is a 
“plow jockey,” short-run 
drivers are “pension run- 
ners” and the waitress in 
a roadside tavern is a 
“soup jockey.” 


A hundred yards away from the inferno, he 
jammed on his brakes, leaped from his ca- 
boose and dashed toward the burning car. 

Even as he approached, anguished groans 
came from the flames. Realizing his great 
risk, he seized the hot door-handles of the 
sedan and pulled them ajar. Inside lay a 
small boy, apparently overcome by the sud- 
den fire. For a second, as the driver plunged 
into the flaming interior, the world seemed to 
end. But as he gripped the boy’s arm, he 
noticed the slumped figure in the front seat. 
He emerged from the inferno instantly, carry- 
ing the boy. Then he saw that the blazing 
roof was about to collapse—that man in the 
front seat must be saved quickly. Again, he 
plunged into the fiery mass; his clothes in- 
stantly caught afire. But with one mighty 
effort he encircled the victim’s waist and 
dragged him from the car. His clothes still 
afire, the driver ran to his truck, ripped out a 
blanket and rolled in it. Badly burned, he 
staggered back to the victims, dragged them 
to his own vehicle and, himself in severe path, 
drove them to the nearest town. 

For the driver, released from the hospital 
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operation in his miles-long workshop. 
The truck-trailer has become a part of 
American scene.- Paced by 39,000 cone 
operating under the Interstate Comme‘, 
Commission, the 5,000,000 trucks hauli| F 
America’s goods even into the most isolatfy 
regions rose to a peak in popularity durill, 
the recent war. So vital and so vast has th. 
trucking industry become that railroads half. 
purchased thousands of the trailer-trul, 
versions, and the government has come to rd) f 
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more and more upon motor freight. The € 
tent of the industry can be judged by statis 
which show that if all trucks rolling over | 
highways today zipped past a given point, 
the rate of one a second, it would take neat 
a week for the caravan to pass. There 
more trucks than there are miles of hight 
and the trucker will tell you proudly | 
every tenth worker in the country owes I 
livelihood to the trucking industry. 
It took the “dark ages” of road transpo 
tion to reveal the true value of highway trav 
MWith emphasis on canal and river travel - 
the 1820’s and with this emphasis three 
ades later switched to the railroads, ha 
of freight on the highways was almost 
existent. There were new overland wa 
routes, such as the Santa Fe and Ore; 
Trails, but they were routes of migr. 
rather than of trade. The famous Cones 
wagons traveled between Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh on twenty-day schedules; ta 
motor trucks cover the same run overni: 
But the light came to leaders in hee 
field. 
In 1902, the first truck rolled onto 


Sets of Detroit, and ec nothing more 
an a reworked automobile chassis, with 
inforced axles, springs and frame, and a 
e to everyone but the inventors, it was the 
jrerunner of a new large-scale method of 
i[eight haulage. 

i y the outbreak of the World War I in 
I7, America had 326,000 trucks. By 1924 
2 annual production total was 416,000. Re- 
ised onto the highway during the first 
orld War as a stop-gap to the railroads, 
I early trucks, while neither fast nor dur- 
jle machines, were soon competitors with 
| railroads. A depression halted the steady 
vance in the number of trucks built. But 
Iis industry, not to be denied, again surged 
Jead until another great war demonstrated 
Jat the trucks could get there “the fastest 
th the mostest.” The United States soon 
#issessed more trucks than all the rest of the 
orld combined. Lined up bumper to bumper, 
e trucks by now would stretch from Los 
Jageles across the continent to New York; 
iross the Atlantic and the European conti- 
nt; to Moscow; and across the broad ex- 
inse of European Russian into the vast 
etches of Siberia. 

Whisking goods into some fifty thousand 
§mmunities not touched by railroads and de- 
ndent entirely upon trucks for freight serv- 
», the “gentlemen of the highways,” as the 
ivers are called by a Yale University traf- 
| expert, are familiar sights throughout 
Inerica. 
Spend a day at Barney’s Truckers’ Home 
H U.S. Route 112, near Mottville, Michi- 
in, or at any other leading truckers’ hang- 
't, and the trailer-truck business will un- 
lid-before you in a big and interesting way. 


Rolling constantly into the parking areas 
allotted to the drivers the various makes of 
trucks painted with blazing colors of many 
companies reveal a cross-section of America 
in progress. 

It’s the camaraderie and clannish friend- 
ship of the drivers which impresses the out- 
sider. A weary driver, pulling into a truck- 


ers’ home in the evening, will, before he even 


attempts to eat, aid his trucker friends. 
“Watch out for the constable down the line. 
He’s askin’ for three lanterns.” 

The words are a signal for the other men 
of the road to attach three red lanterns on 
their tailgate. The local law in the small 
town demands that, notwithstanding the six 
electric lights, the red lanterns be added. 
Rather than hold up his overnight delivery, 


EN ROUTE TO 
AMERICAN 
BREAKFASTS 


In the orange- 
growing sections of 
the country the 
giant trailer is a 
necessity because 
its perishable cargo 
is delivered 
promptly to the 
cannery. Much of 
the freight transfer 
of the country is in 
the hands of large 
operators. One of 
them directs four- 
teen hundred units 
over eighteen 
states, moving 
eighteen million 
pounds of freight 
annually. Another 
one has an annual 
revenue of four 
and one half mil- 
lion dollars. 
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the driver will pay the fine and then hurry 
to warn his driver friends. If no truckers 
are present at the moment of his arrival, the 
proprietor is asked to warn the other drivers. 
A blackboard, operated by the proprietor, is 
up to date with warnings of marauding 
constables. 

At Bill Foster’s home for truckers in Mish- 
awaka, Michigan, a novel system has been de- 
vised to thwart the attempts of the small-town 
constables to exact heavy fines for petty vio- 
lations. Three green lights, shining brightly 
near the highway, indicate the presence of 
the Home. When a constable is on the loose, 
checking all trucks, a little red light above the 
green lights gives warning and the truckers 
stop to inquire about the constable’s opera- 
tions. 


“General Motors orporation 

Between the local constable’s pursuit and 
the pressure of state laws, the truck-trailer 
driver perhaps has more legal headaches than 
anyone else in the transportation business. 
Governed by the truck restrictions laid down 
by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the height, axle load, length 
and width vary from state to state. The 
truck driver carries a headful of these regu- 
lations. He finds that in certain states the 
sky is the limit on weights and heights. One 
state allows 15 feet in height in cities of 
75,000 population; another has an 11-foot 
regulation which is the nation’s smallest. 
More headaches come in the weight phase of 
trucking with varying regulations in various 
states. 

The maximum load limits are computed 
“per inch of tire width.” If stopped on the 
highway, the trucker practically tears his 
hair, for each state has varying ideas on 
where to measure the tires to get the “per 
inch of tire width.” One state tells him to’ 
take the widest width; a second orders, “from 
sidewall to sidewall” ; in others the regulation 
authorities say “It’s the flanges of the rim.” 

The transcontinental trucks, crossing a 
state line, are apt to pull up with the remark, 

(Continued on page 30) 


MECHANIZED FARMING AT ITS BEST 


The farm truck goes right into the fields to take 

loads of wheat from a modern combine. In this 

instance, after a one-time circuit of the field, the 

truck has a two-hundred busel load to rush to the 
grain elevator. 


FREIGHT TRAINS THAT RIDE AMERICA’S 
ROADWAYS 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Here we go again—let’s get out our 
regulation books and see what this 
state allows.” Maryland doesn’t care 
a bit about how many trailers are 
hooked onto the truck, just so long as 
the whole thing doesn’t weigh more 
than 108,000 pounds gross and, if 
pulling more than one trailer, doesn’t 
travel faster than 10 miles per hour. 
Kentucky, known to truckers as the 
“bottleneck state,” forbids full trail- 
ers, and no tractor and semi-trailer 
can exceed 30 feet in length. Freight 
from an outside state must be unload- 
ed and placed on smaller trucks. 

For the truckers, a special ter- 
minology is part of the everyday 
routine. Cop callers are noisy brakes, 
a load of wind refers to light freight. 
When a trucker starts a dramatic ac- 
count and explodes: with the remark, 
“sold out to the Yankees,” he is only 
referring to a crackup in the South. 
Looked down upon’ is the “under- 
taker’s friend,’—a driver who runs 
a truck while drunk. To the drivers 
anxious to “up” their wages, the “plow 
jockey,” the cheap driver just off the 
farm, is an object of scorn. ort- 
run drivers are “pension runners.” 
Driving only a tractor without the 
trailer is a “bareback” run; while 
the creeper gear used on high hills is 
expressed with “down in the kitch " 
The law, too, is covered in the truck- 
ers’ terminology. A police judge is 
referred to as “Jesse James”; while 
ordinary policemen are called “the 
men.” Not forgotten in the vocab- 
ulary of rich phrases is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
is known as “I can catch,” and the 
waitress, naively called a “soup 
jockey.” 

To the motor-freight boys, proud of 
their job, their own bible of driving 
regulations is important. Company 
spotters, who check on drivers, fre- 
quent the highways, and the truck- 
ers carefully mind their behavior and 
driving technique. With the ordi- 
nary motor freighter geared to five 
speeds ahead, and some with even ten 
speeds, the driver watches his speed- 
ometer as the pilot watches his com- 
pass. When the needle wavers slightly, 
he immediately drops into the next 
lower sped. The slightest delay in 
shifting as the truck loses momentum 
would result in a complete stop. The 
trucker shoves in the clutch and at 
the same time pulls the gearshift into 
neutral. He then shoves in the clutch 
again and steps on the accelerator to 
race the motor; puts her in gear and 
then relases the clutch again. Even 
when rolling at forty miles an hour, 
the slightest grade kills the forward 
momentum of the truck-trailer, usu- 
ally loaded down with 24,000 pounds 
of freight. 


Before the driver leaves the ter- 
minal he gets a safety box with flares, 
red flag, fire extinguisher, fan belt 
and other special equipment. 


With a million and a half pounds 
of freight loaded daily onto trailers 
in the large terminals, to be delivered 
to 300 cities the next day, companies 
make certain that the trucker will not 
be detained through slip-ups in regu- 
lations. He will have three mirrors 
on the mudguard, each fitted with a 
different type of glass, to keep his eye 
on the cars at various distances be- 
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hind him. Headlights, three lights on 
the cab, one on each side of the top, 
two on the body, two red lights on 
the top rear of the trailer, three on the 
bottom, a tail light and an arrow 
signal for turning give ample protec- 
tion for the driver and the motorist. 

The trucker will tell you, “On 
night runs, we know the signals and 
by breaking our headlights we help 
each other out. We almost never use 
a horn, because the other fellow can’t 
hear it above the noise. I break my 
lights and that’s an all-clear signal 
for the trucker ahead to know that 
he is far enough in the front to cut 
in ahead of you. Seated up high in 
the caboose, we are seldom bothered 
by approaching motorists. When the 
truck up ahead has received your 
headlight signal, the unwritten law de- 
mands that he wink his tail lights in 
thanks.” 

Rushing down a hill at a forty-mile 
clip requires cool coordination of head 
and hands. The experienced trucker 
knows that slamming down the brakes 
increases the momentum of the trailer, 
since most of the weight is over the 
rear axles. Instead, the veteran driver 
will turn on the airbrake lever on the 
steering post, locking only the trailer 
wheels, and quickly give it the gun. 
Stepping on the accelerator with the 
trailer wheels locked gives the tractor 
a chance to overtake the trailer and 
put it into line. To the driver, it is 
like playing “snap the whip.” 

Contrary to popular conception, the 
trucker candidate need not be burly, 
nor is a specially high degree of driv- 
ing skill required. The prime requi- 
sites are to obey the rules, never fall 
asleep at the wheel, which is unpardon- 
able, and always carry log books for 
the police to check. The regulations 
of the ICC require that no driver 
stay at the wheel longer. than ten 
hours on through trips, and the truck- 
ers work in shifts. For instance, on 
a 38-hour run, a driver may get twelve 
to fifteen hours of uneasy sleep in the 
compartment behind the driver’s seat. 
Insurance companies insist that the 
driver and mot his helper must be at 
the wheel between the house of eleven 
at night and four in the morning, 
when chances for accidents are great- 
er. Despite the grueling grinds of 
the truckers, the National Safety 
Council reports that they have a fifty 
per cent better safety record than do 
private outfits. The truckers attend 


safety and accident-prevention schools,. 


and learn the value of safe driving. 
One fleet owner spent $52,000 for this 
accident-prevention education, with 
highly gratifying results. 

Helping each other on the high- 
way is an unwritten law of the truck- 
ers. The tractor and trailer of a 
ten-wheel job rest on tires costing 
about $1,000 for the complete set. 
Blowouts usually come in pairs—the 
twin usually goes under a double load. 
Although a driver can change his own 
tires in a short time, he is never by- 
passed by another trucker; the latter 
stops and assists him. In a few min- 
utes, the spares weighing 200 pounds 
and filled with 110 pounds of:air pres- 
sure are on the wheel. When blow- 
outs occur at night the trucker is re- 
quired to pull over and place three 
flares, at intervals of ten feet. 


Not only do the truckers help one 
another, but they are always on the 
lookout to play the good. Samaritan 
role along the highway. Four Dallas 
women, returning in the evening to 
their homes, suddenly had a blowout. 
Standing helplessly around the car, 
with no spare tire, the women were 
startled when over the hill roared a 
huge motor freight truck. Its head- 
lights piercing the darkness, the truck 
rushed past the women and then sud- 
denly stopped, a hundred yards away. 
The driver got out and came up to 
them, ‘In a few minutes he had re- 
paired that flat tire and proceeded on 
his way without even revealing his 
name. 

Another truck, with two drivers, 
came to a screaming halt near Excel- 
sior, Minnesota, where a man stood 
in the middle of the highway fran- 
tically waving his handkerchief. The 
two truckers leaped from the cab and, 
looking where the man pointed, under- 
stood the situation. Overturned in 
seven feet of water was a car with 
someone trapped inside. Without shed- 
ding their clothes, the two truckers 
leaped into the icy water and swam 


toward the victim. One smashed a— 


window with his fist, cutting his arm. 
With the aid of the other trucker, the 
door was pried open and the woman 
within was pulled to safety. They 
rushed her to a nearby town, and then 


left immediately, eager to complete _ 


their run. 

Driving through a small New York 
town in the small hours of the morn- 
ing a trucker caught sight of flames 
leaping from a house with restaurant 
attached. He swiftly stopped the 
truck and rushed to the building to 
arouse the owner and then ran for 
help, shouting to awaken the neigh- 
bors. His alertness and quick action 
prevented the explosion of 700 gal- 
lons of gasoline stored at the side of 
the building. 

It took World War II to prove the 
efficacy of the truckers. Typical of 
what was done by ‘the hard-working 
truckers who never gave up and al- 
ways got the material there, just a 
little faster than required, is the story 
of some government stuff which had 
to move fast—from Indianapolis to 
Charleston, S. C.—in three days if 
possible. 

The motor-freight company head 
didn’t know whether to laugh or to 
hit the ceiling. But he promised de- 
livery on time. The stuff was loaded 
at the plant in Indianapolis, sealed and 
started on its way. 

About eight o’clock that evening, 
the telephone rang in the trucking 
company’s headquarters. It was the 
trucker, calling from a point in Ohio. 
The generator had burned out, and it 
was too late to get any repair work 
done at the scene of the breakdown. 
But the company wasn’t licked yet. 
A mechanic at the Indianapolis ter- 
minal yanked a generator off another 
truck, tossed it into the repair wagon 
and hit the road. After six hours, 
the stalled transport truck was rolling 
again toward Charleston. The prom- 
ise was kept: the shipment arrived the 
second morning—within two days. 


The 873-mile trip, 350 miles of it over : ; 


mountains, was accomplished in- 36 
hours, and that included the six hours 
lost because of the breakdown. 

Another trucking company was 
called upon to d»liver a cargo of lit 
rafts from a plant in New England 
to the Pacific coast more than thirty 
hours ahead of schédule. The drivers 
of the trucks, fully aware of the im- 
portance of their mission, passed up 
many meals as they roared across the 
country. They drove in a raging storm 
from Chicago to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a bridge washout required 
a 200-mile detour; but the rafts were 
hoisted aboard the transports a day 
and a half ahead of schedule. 


Headed by the big three of the 


trucking industry—Freightways, Hor- 
ton and Keeshin—the trucks are of 
various types. The unroofed type is 
popular; this carries heavy freight, 
such as castings, and is unloaded by 
derrick. The top is covered with tar- 
paulins. Until the advent of two-way 
radio, this type of truck was the prey 
of hijackers. Another type is the 
double bottom, known as the “train.” 
It .can-hold 18 tons if the state weight 
fegulations permit. These trucks are 
so large that the driver cannot back 
up unless the trailer is uncoupled and 
each unit backed up separately. 
Champion of the long haulers, 
Freightways pushes freight as far 
north as Edmonton, Canada, south to 
Los Angeles and east to Minneapolis. 
H. D. Horton, a tire dealer in 
Charlotte, N. C., in 1931 found a 
truck on his hands. The former own- 
er had run up a big tire bill and as 


payment turned over the truck to. 


Horton. He enterprisingly added more 
trucks, until in 1939 he had 600 shin- 
ing stainless-steel tractor-trailer units 
with the name of Horton in red in- 
scribed on each. His extra-freight, 
extra-fast service between New York 
and southern cities jumped his an- 
nual revenue to $4,500,000. 

Another Horatio. Alger of the 
trucking business, Keeshin, owner of 
Keeshin Motor Express Co. in Chi- 
cago, opened his drive for supremacy 
in a non-existent freight trucking 
business with a two-cylinder chain- 
driven truck, bumping along on hard 
rubber tires. Now he- directs. more 
than 1,400 canary-yellow units over 
eighteen states. Moving more than 
18,000,000 pounds of freight annually, 
the company operates from Chicago 
east to New York, and west to lowa. 

Credit for the huge figures in 
poundage, mileage and money is due 
in great measure to the truck driver. 

Like an air pilot, he watches his m- 
strument board with its tachometer, 


fuel-oil, heat and pressure gauges, two 


ammeters and speedometers, levers to 
control engine heat, air brakes, levers 
for controlling the three sets of gears 
in the transmission. He has a sched- 
ule to make and faulty operation of 


the truck must not interfere. Typical 


American, the driver has developed 
trucking into a vital asset of the na- 
tion. He has been tried and not found 
wanting. As American as the flag, 


the trucker and the trucking business 


looks as if it is here to stay. 
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SKIING IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Mantled with the heaviest foll of snow 
in years, the Canadian Rockies, and es- 
pecially the slopes surrounding Banff and 
Lake Louise, are today echoing the wind- 
blown cries of “T-R-A-C-K”, as skiers 
from near and far put the test to speedy, 
breath-taking runs on Norquay and Sun- 
shine at Banff, and on Temple and Skoki 
_at Lake Louise. 

These are a few of the most popular, 
readily accessible ski-runs which are to 
be found on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways transcontinental line through the 
Canadian Rockies. 
| Sunshine Lodge and its variety of ski 
runs, within ready reach of the snug little 
town of Banff, is expecting that more 
than the regular yearly quota of cham- 
pions and coming stars from the United 
States and Canada will visit this winter 
wonderland. iN 

Operated by the Brewster Transport 


Company, of Banff, Sunshine Lodge is lo- » 


cated 15 miles southwest of Banff and sits 

on top of the world at an altitude of 

7,800 feet. By comparison, famous Banff 

Springs Hotel, which does not reopen un- 

til June, rests at an altitude of 4,625 feet. 
There is a ski tow. 

The lodge is open to skiers from De- 
cember until the end of April, with over- 
night accommodation at $5.50 per day, 
American plan. 

In the Lake Louise area, Temple Lodge 
offers modern hotel accommodation and 
excellent food for ski parties at a $7.50 

- daily rate, American plan. 

Located not far from the now winter- 
ized, but nonetheless picturesque Lake 
- House setting, Temple Lodge presents va- 
ried ski terrain, with bush runs at lower 

levels and wide open slopes above timber- 
line. Altitude of the lodge is about 6,009 
_ feet, and upper slopes are approximately 

1,500 feet higher. Transportation from 
_ Lake Louise station is by tractor bus. 
Of interest to the inveterate skier is 
the location of Mount Skoki Lodge, about 

seven miles beyond Temple. Guests bound 
for Skoki must first check into Temple, 

and the route to the more distant hostel 
is a thriller which climbs to Deception 
Pass,—8,000 feet. 


MISSISSIPPI CRUISES 


_ Floating down the Mississippi as in the 
days of “Steamboat Around the Bend”, 
reliving the grand manner and rich ro- 


-mance of the Deep South in cotton port — 


landings at Memphis, Greenville, Natchez, 
and New Orleans, is being announced by 
the American Express, The Gordon C. 


Greene, last of the fabulous Mississippi. 


River packets and a modernized version 
of the picturesque paddle wheel River 
_ Queens of yesteryear will leave Cincinnati 
March Ist, March 22, April 12, and May 
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3rd for four twenty-day Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers cruises to New Orleans. 

The voyage, an almost forgotten priv- 
ilege, is through the battle scarred his- 
tory lands, past the levee ports of the 
Old South. Foam flecked bends, bord- 
ered by Cypress, cotton, and magnolia, 
with broad lawns of old plantations re- 
call southern belles, gallant genltmen, 
and professional adventures, when turns 
of the paddle wheels were wheels of for- 
tune for the gambling gentry. Among 
the scenic vistas is the stop at Louisville, 
where the steamer proceeds through the 
Portland Canal and around the Falls of 
the Ohio. 

Cruising south from Memphis are the 
quaint old river towns made famous by 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi”. 
Natchez, famed for its old southern man- 
sions and ante-bellum gardens, is being 
listed as one of the high spots of the 
cruise. The Arcadian Coast, the once 
tragic scene depicted in Longfellow’s 
poem, “Evangeline”, is to be seen from 
Baton Rouge. Three days are to be de- 
voted to New Orleans and vicinity, where 
the stemer will be used as a hotel allow- 
ing for sightseeing in the “City of the 
Creoles.” 

Passing old southern mansions of the 
Delta Country, where cotton is King, a 
stop of inspection will be made at “Oak 
Allee” typifying the gracious period of 
ant-bellum mansions. Cruising the Ohio 
River from Paducah, past the mouths of 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, 
the cruise on the homeward voyage will 
arrive in Cincinnati on the morning of 
the twentieth day. . 


SWITZERLAND’S NEW RULING 
ON EXCHANGE 


A recent ruling by the Swiss Federal 
Government has reduced the amount of 
dollars American visitors can change into 
Swiss francs at the official rate of ex- 
change from $1000 to $500 per month. 
The reduction is an effort to stabilize the 


flow of dollars into the alpine republic— 


accelerated since the recent unfreezing of 
Swiss funds by the U. S. Treasury. This 
action—plus war-time accumulations and 
millions of dallors spent by vacationing 
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G.I.s—have “embarrassed” the Swiss with 
an excessive dollar supply which they 
fear may stimulate inflationary tend- 
encies. 

Travel experts point out that the re- 
ductions nevertheless give American trav- 
ellers ample funds to enjoy their stays 
in Switzerland. Surveys have indicated 
that average expenditure rarely tops the 
$500 per month figure. In addition, there 
is no limit in the amount of dollars over 
the authorized quota that can be changed 
on the open market. Naturally, the lat- 
ter rates are considerably less favorable 
than the official rate, which at present is 
about 4.25 francs per dollar. 

The $500 monthly quota, which is for 
adults of over 20 years only, is payable in 
weekly installments of $125.00. Quotas 
which have not been used after a period 
of two weeks are no longer valid unless 
especially authorized by the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank. The maximum allowance 
for each household is $1000 per month. 

There are no restrictions as to the 
amount of money taken out of the U. S., 
and import or export of dollar bills of 
no higher denominations than $20 is un- 
limited. Travelers to Europe should not 
carry any bills of higher denomination 
than $20. Travelers’ checks or letters of 
credit are recommended, both as a safety 
measure against loss or theft, and because 
exchange rates for currency are usually 
lower in almost all European countries. 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS—1947 


Starting the 1947 campaign of the Save- 
the-Redwoods League, officers of the or- 
ganization are beginning their new terms. 
Duncan McDuffie is President. 

The League expresses the hope that 
this year will mark the completion of 
the program for the establishment of the 
National Tribute Grove of ever-living 
Redwoods in honor of those who served 
in the armed forces of the United States 
in World War II. 

- Urging preservation of the finest Red- 
wood forests in California not yet in pub- 
lic keeping, the Save-the-Redwoods 
League is emphasizing the importance of 
rescuing the famous Avenue of the Giants 
before it is too late. Directly in the path 
of lumbering operations, the Avenue of 
the Giants forest along the Redwood 
Highway in the Eel River region, Hum- 
boldt County, is regarded as one of the 
world’s magnificent primeval forests. Tall- 
est of all trees, many of the giant Red- 
woods are 350 feet tall, and are 200 years - 
old. 

Contributions for the National Tribute 
Grove and for preservation of the Av - 
nue of the Giants forest in all its primi- 
tive grandeur and beauty are made 
through the Treasurer, Save-the-Red- 
woods League, 250 Administration Build- 
ing, University of California, Berkeley. 
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ALASKAN INDIANS BUILD A UTOPIA 
(Continued from page 26) 


haul his own freight. Securing a 
loan from the Canadian govern- 
ment, he bought a steamer, manned 
it with Tsimsheans and plied it be- 
tween Metlakatla and Victoria. ‘This 
was too much for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It set out to ruin 
Duncan, Orders were given the 
Fort Simpson store to undersell 
Duncan’s goods, and to overbid him 
on purchase of furs. 


Duncan went at once to the local 
Bay manager: 


“TJ have heard what you plan to 
do,” he said, “and I am perfectly 
willing that you go ahead. I do 
not fear you; and I will tell you 
what I intend to do about it: Since 
my goods are all paid for, it will 
not break me if I don’t sell a pound 
of my stuff. But the moment you 
start your plan, I shall turn the key 
in the lock of my store. When the 
Indians come to trade, I shall send 
them to you. But you had better 
keep on doing business at your cut- 
throat prices. For the moment you 


come down on furs, or go up on 
goods, J shall open up my store and 
do business again. The Indians 
then will come to me and not to 


you. Your only accomplishment 
will be a loss to yourselves.” 


Duncan’s strategy worked. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company never put its 
plan into effect; furthermore, it of- 
fered to resume handling Duncan’s 
freight. 

Metlakatla never stood still. Soon 
a water-powered sawmill was in- 
stalled—a carpenter shop—a black- 
smith shop: And Duncan began to 
polish other facets of the Tsim- 
shean character. He formed a vil- 
lage council, to which elders were 
elected. He encouraged the elders 
to make their own plans, and solve 
their own problems. Usually they 
acted correctly; but Duncan re- 
tained the last word always, of 
course. 


By 1870, the irrepressible mission- 
ary had accomplished what cthers 
had told him was impossible, He 
had transformed the Tsimsheans 
into civilized man and women, 
given them a goal and set up a 
system for their daily lives. He 
felt he could take a vacation. He 
wanted to go back to England for 
a visit, but not idly, not without 
plans for a better Metlakatla. 


There were some things the 
Tsimsheans had yet to learn. He 
must learn them himself first, and 
then teach. They must learn how 
to tease, card, spin, weave, clean, 
dye and dry wool. To make brushes 
baskets, rope, clogs and staves. To 
dress deerskins. To make brick 
and tile. They must learn pho- 
tography. Nor would he neglect 
the arts. He would buy a set of 
band instruments, learn all their 
stops, and teach the Tsimsheans to 
play. He went to England that 
year, visited his mother, learned all 
‘he had set out to learn, and re- 
turned to Metlakatla. 

The Church Missionary Society 
by this time was impressed with 
the success of its fledgling emis- 
sary. So, without doubt, were the 


high officials of the Church of 


England. Here was a missionary 
who not only had converted the 
heathen, but who was making the 
heathen foot the bill! Had he not 
returned to England on his own 
funds, and then gone back to the 
wilderness, also on his own? For 
a certainty, British America must 
be a splendid field! In 1879 a 
diocesal reorganization was effected, 
and a full bishop of the Church of 
England was sent to Metlakatla. 


Instead of spreading the good 
work of William Duncan, however, 
this bishop turned his attention in- 
ward. ‘There was not enough ritual 
to suit him. He was aghast to find 
the holy sacrament was not being 
administered to the Indians. He 
set about to change things, seem- 
ing unaware that Duncan had very 
good reasons for everything he did 


Bishop William Ridley might as 
well have butted his head against 
a rock on the Metlakatla beach as 
seek to deter William Duncan, es- 
pecially when Duncan knew he was 
right. Of course the bishop made 
no headway with the Indians. Fail- 
ing to win them to his ways, he set 
up a separate store and tried to ruin 
Duncan on an economic basis; but 
this failed, too. Then he tried ag- 
gravation—various petty irritations 
which provoked the Indians to re- 
taliation—and on the basis of these 
he sent out an alarm to the Cana- 
dian government, asking for a war- 
ship with which to quell an imag- 
inary riot. He even went to the 
length of reading the Riot Act to 
the Tsimsheans himself. The war- 
ship came, and went away-in dis- 
gust. 


The bishop’s next course lay in 
questioning the right of the Tsim- 
sheans to occupy the ground on 
which Metlakatla stood. A petti- 
fogging official in the Canadian 
government followed his lead, and 
surveyors were sent to take meas- 
urements. The Tsimsheans pulled 
up their surveying stakes as fast 
as the surveyors set them. There 
were no acts of real violence; the 
Tsimsheans had, in fact, borne 
themselves with admirable  re- 
straint but now they decided they 
had had enough. They asked Dun- 
can to lead them out of Canada into 
Alaska, where they hoped to be 
free of bishops and surveyors, of 
warships and Riot Acts. é 

As always, Duncan was prepared. 
He went to Bishop Phillips Brooks 
of the Episcopal Church in Boston, 


. and to famed Henry Ward Beecher 


of Brooklyn. American churches 
were thrown open to him. The 
plight of the Tsimsheans became 
front-page news on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Then Duncan went to 
Washington. ‘ 

President Grover Cleveland and 
his cabinet received him warmly. 
Without delay, they told Duncan to 
select any island in southeastern 
Alaska and to make it home for the 
Tsimsheans. Duncan sent word to 
the Tsimsheans and an exploring 
party went out. Seventy miles north 
of the original Metlakatla, just over 
the boundary, they came to Annette 
Island. There they found a spot 
that just suited them. The beauti- 
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fyl waterfall, giving promise of. 
water power, the sheltered bay, the 
fine beach, the gently rising land 
back of the beach, the luxurious 
growth of cedars, spruce and hem- 
lock. near by—these won their 
hearts. 

‘We can find nothing finer than 
this,” they said. 

The removal from old to ne 
Metlakatla was accomplished that 
summer. On August 7, 1887, Wil- 
liam Duncan returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., in company with H. 
R. Dawson, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Their steamer took 
them directly to Annette Island. A 
temporary flagstaff was rigged, a 
cannon boomed, and the Stars and 
Stripes were hoisted over Tsim- 
sheans for the first time. 


Speeches were made by Dawson 
and Duncan—eloquent, no doubt— 
but more eloquent than the speech- 
es were the tears glistening in the 
eyes of the stalwart Indians, as they 
looked up at the flag and knew, 
their days of trial were over. Four 


years later Congress passed an Act — 


setting Annette Island aside for the 
exclusive use of the Tsimsheans, 
forever. 


They turned at once to the build- 
ing of their new home. Let Bishop 
Ridley have all they had left in old 
Metlakatla, they would build anew! 
Their present village is the result. 
Even two fires, which destroyed the 
sawmill and a third of the village, 
did not stop them. A fine large 
church, in the style of Westminster 
Abbey, was built in 1894. 


Duncan must have taken great 
satisfaction in the progress of his 
colony. He grew old and vener- 
able as the years slipped by. It 
was clear sailing in Alaska. No 
fort near by with its evil tempta- 
tions; and when traders in whiskey 
came now, he had a way of dealing 
with them. At once he hoisted a 
black flag to the top of the. flag- 
pole in the center of town. Seeing 
it, the Tsimsheans were on guard. 
Who was the evildoer? They were 
not long in finding out. Black 
looks and silent Tsimsheans had 
their effect. The evildoer invari- 
ably got out. No liquor ever came 
to Metlakatla. 


There was never a dull moment 
in Metlakatla. The brass band be- 
came an institution, and even went 
on a tour of Pacific coast cities. 
There were also a reed band, a 
string band, an orchestra and of 
course a church choir. The Tsim- 
sheans have remarkably fine voices. 


There was never much worry 
about finances. Metlakatla got in 
on the ground floor of the salmon- 
canning industry, which turned out 
to be a richer gold mine in Alaska 
than gold itself. The Metlakatla 
cannery, incidentally, has long had 
the reputation of being the cleanest 
and finest in all Alaska. 


Critics will tell you that Metla- 
katla prospers because it has al- 
ways been in charge of white men. 
William Pries, a white man, is man- 
ager of the cannery. He gets 
twenty-five per cent of the net 
profit, while Metlakatla takes sev- 
enty-five per cent. Every financial 
and economic move made by Met- 
lakatla is under the scrutiny—and 
must have the approval—of the De- 


partment of the Interior. Metla- | 
katlans are paid wages—about $1.10 — 
an hour—for their labor in cannery 
and sawmill, i 

The blessings of their situation 
have worn thin’ on some Tsim- 
sheans. They have forsaken their 
own community to go elsewhere— 


especially to the bright lights o. 


Ketchikan. It is true, also, that 
other Alaska Indians are free to 
join their Tsimshean brothers in the 
colony, but they have not chosen 
to do so. And while Annette 
Island ontains valuable » mineral 
resources, the Tsimsheans have not 
developed them. 


The fact is that Metlakatla is a 
sure thing—and sure things in per- 
petuity are seldom appreciated. 
When Congress greatheartedly 
gave Annette Island to the Tsim- 
sheans, it also gave them exclusive 
right to fish the waters within half 
a mile of its shores. And they are 
free to fish elsewhere in waters not 
reserved. This one factor of ex- 
clusive fishing rights guarantees 


prosperity for the Tsimsheans, no 


matter if other mistakes are made. 


People have come from afar to 
see the miracle Father Duncan 
wrought. In 1908 an admirer wrote 
a book about him; but when Dun- 
can read it he was incensed to find 
that the author, a valued friend, had 
called the _Tsimsheans “savages.” 
He bought the copyright and re- 
called all the unsold copies. But 
the book, The Apostle of Alaska, 
by John W. Arctander, is to be 
found today in most large libraries 
and is an excellent history of Met- 
lakatla, as well as a biography of 
Duncan. 


When Duncan died in Metlakatla 
in 1918, aged eighty-six, cultural — 
leadership of the Tsimsheans fell 
to government schoolteachers and 
to ministers of the gospel who suc- 
ceeded him. Try as they have, 


however, these shepherds have 
never equaled the strong little 
Englishman. There is no doubt | 


that, even now, the recollection of 
Father Duncan is still the strong- 
est influence in the lives of Met- 
lakatlans. Father Duncan’s church 
was maintained for years as he 
wanted it—of no denomination. 
“We are simply ‘Christians,’ 


nothing else,” he said. “The Word — 
of God has united us, not split us 
up into parties; and we love and — 
treat all evangelical Christians as a 


our brethren.” 

But eventually another church— 
Presbyterian—came to divide Met- 
lakatlans. And recently his own 
church moved into the Methodist 
fold. Duncan probably would have 
objected. But it is not a major 
matter. After all, Duncan and the 
devil went to the mat long before; 
and Duncan won. 

So there it is beside the still 
waters—Metlakatla, a dream come 
true. Let her people walk with 


pride, for theirs is the accomplish- 4 


ment. But let them remember what 
a heritage the cranky little sales- — 
man from Yorkshire left them. 
Such a one comes to few. And 
those white men who look with en- 
vy on the prosperity that is Met- 
lakatla—let them equal the leader- 
ship of Father Duncan. There are 
other Alaska islands to be made 
into paradise. : 


nal nerves ‘and paralyzed their legs. 
Electric eels use their power of 
hock for protection, and also for 
obtaining food. Human beings and 
land animals venturing into the 
water usually meet their death by 
_ drowning rather than by electrocu- 
ion, the shock being so great that 
ey lose their power to swim. Al- 
hough the eels are capable of caus- 
g the death of large animals, they 
re only able to eat small ones 
which will fit into their mouths, their 
eeth being under developed—and the 
helpless victim is swallowed whole. 
Even the baby eels measuring eight 
“to ten inches are capable of gen- 
erating as much as 120 volts, while 
the larger ones, measuring up to 
» five feet, create up to 400 volts. For 
| centuries certain tribes of the Ama- 


| rheumatism and other aches, have 
submitted themselves to the shocks 
of the eels, believing they would 
be cured. This was undoubtedly the 
| first electrical therapy known to man. 
| | One afternoon, after a torrential 
-downpour, our canoe shot out into a 
pool of sunlight which stabbed 
| through an opening in the jungle 
like a golden broadsword dipping 
into the clear, red waters. Two In- 
dians, draped in loin cloths, were busy 
rubbing the roots of the timbo virie 
on the rocks of the stream. The 
‘juices dissolved in the shallow waters 
and all the fish became temporarily 
paralyzed and rose to the surface. 
‘This is an easy way of fishing, for all 


the fish up and throw them into 
_ their baskets. Although the juice of 
the timbo vine paralyzes fish, it has 
no effect on the skin of a human 
being. One of the dark-skinned 
‘hunters was just leaning over to 
ick up a fish when the other one 
ghted us and let out a strange 
scream, Both of them melted into 
the — jungle. » 

The natives comb the jungles for 
e timbo vine. They dig out the 
roots, prepare them in bundles and 
se them -as barter at the trading 
sts. ‘Timbo is shipped to the 
nited States, where it is processed, 
ixed with inert materials and used 
ortant insect-killing powder, Ro- 
none. 

We pulled up onto the bank so 
at I could examine the paralyzed 
sh and also investigate some of the 
plant life in the area. I hacked my 
way to a small opening, and there 
I saw another strange sight. An 
old log lay decaying on the ground, 
and I noticed’ a long, thin green line 
oving across the log and disappear- 
ng into the jungle, as if someone 
were drawing a delicate emerald 
necklace across the rich, brown 
earth. I moved a little closer and 
und that it was an army of sauba, 
ir leaf-cutting, ants at work. Here, 
was a chance to observe one of the 
st interesting societies of insects 
the world. 

These quarter-inch brown insects 
e moving four and five abreast, 
ch carrying a section ‘of green leaf 
several times its size—the leaf flap- 
ping back and forth like a tiny green 


The sauba ants, which are 
with powerful — protruding 


or cutting Bee Beatty 


| zon, - when suffering from headache, 


‘the natives have to do is’ to pick » 


as the active ingredient inthe im-—-more difficult to navigate, 
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snip out a section of leaf about the 
size of a nickel and often transport 
it over great obstacles for a hun- 
dred feet or more to the community 
farm. For the leaf-cutting ants are 
agriculturists. I cut away the dense 
jungle growth and found a three- 
foot mound of earthlike balls, which 
proved to be the refuse from their 
underground gardens. The ants were 
streaming in and out of a near-by 
hole in the ground, like marching 
soldiers. The largest ants evidently 
were guards, as they were stationed 
at the entrance to their farm, I dug 
down about three feet and unearthed 
a great ampitheater, where I. dis- 
covered a spongy, threadlike mass 
which was their fungus gardens. 
Here the ants were busy cutting the 
leaf sections up into minute pieces. 
After this operation, they pinch 
or bruise the surface of the leaf 
particles, carry them to a proper 
place and plant the spores of a 
fungus on them. The spores, mak- 
ing use of the leaf sections as fer- 
tilizer, soon develop into a garden, 
which the ants continually tend. When 
the crop reaches a certain stage of 
growth, they harvest the fungus and 
use it as a food. The saubas, in 
fact, are fungatarians entirely and 
do not use the leaf sections as food. 
When any harm comes to their 
farm, as in the case of my wrecking 
their estate, the ants transport their 
gardens to another location, where 
they build another farm. When the 
virgin queen leaves the nest on her 
nuptial flight to form a new colony, 
she steals a small section of the 
garden, which is sort of dowry for 
the new family. Upon arrival at 
the location of the new farm, she 
spits out the small pellet which is 
a section of the old garden; this 
starts to grow and is the beginning 
of a new community farm. The ac- 
tivities of these interesting insects 
are worth an entire story, but at the 
time I did no more than pick up sev- 
eral of them for examination. As 
soon as they were in my hand they 
ripped into me with their sharp man- 
dibles, immediately drawing blood. 


As we made our way up the Arin- 
hoa River, it became increasingly 
because 
of the shallow waters, the narrow- 
ness of the stream and the prolific 
plant life. Even near its mouth, the 


Tiver was rarely over a hundred feet 


in width. After four days travel it 
was impossible to proceed, and I de- 


cided to establish a base camp for 


further exploration, Upon finding a 
suitable place we constructed a palm- 
thatched shelter. We could not have 
asked for a more perfect spot—it 
was a tropical paradise. Our shel- 
ter stood in the midst of the great- 
est botanical garden in the- world. 
Here we had a ringside seat where 
we could watch the march of the 
hundreds of varieties of animal life, 
or observe the flight of the twelve 
hundred or more species of birds as 
they flashed across the sky or dived 
screaming into the unending forest 
of green. 

Early one morning Pedro, who was 
one of the guides, came to me and 
reported that he had discovered an 
old overgrown trail, which lead north 
and east. I decided to try to cut 


across country by this means, and 


‘hurriedly threw some equipment to- 


gether and struck out down the trail. 
The jungle was exceptionally quiet 
on this particular morning. An oc- 
casional beautiful blue, iridescent 
Morpho butterfly flapped its way 
lazily through the filtered sunlight. 

Suddenly, a strange warning cry 
came from a bird high in the matta. 

A moment’s silence; then above 
us the entire jungle seemed to ex- 
plode! I had never heard such 
screaming, such clamorous jabbering 
and chattering. . . . I froze to the 
trail, I could hardly hear Pedro’s 
voice as he shouted through the din, 
“Senhor, it is the macacos, the 
monkeys.” It was a large band of 
red howler monkeys, racing at top 
speed through the trees, and it sound- 
ed as if a hundred giant catapults 
were bombarding the top of the jun- 
gle with huge boulders, 

In addition to the crashing sounds 
of the heavy branches as the monkeys 
swung and leaped from one great 
tree to another, they were screaming 
and shouting their heads off, making 
full use of their overenlarged vocal 
structures. 

The “howlers,” which have a great 
prehensile tail and are the largest of 
the South American monkeys, have 
a unique vocal structure. Behind 
the bushy beard which the adult 
sports, is a large, bonelike amplifying 
sound box, which is connected with 
the vocal organs. This sound box is 
often so large that it equals the size 
of the monkey’s cranial region. Any 
sound emitted from the monkey’s 
throat is magnified many times, and 
the deep, organ-like howls of a large 
band can be heard over three miles 
in the jungles. 

The monkeys sped on through the 
tangled treetops, but they had acted 
on the jungle like a fuse on a de- 
layed-action bomb—they were the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. I 
heard the loud reports of the crack- 
ing branches. At first it sounded 
like the low rumble of distant ar- 
tillery fire; then it gained in inten- 
sity, like the beginning of an earth- 
quake. “Cuidado! Look out!” cried 
Pedro. “Run for your life, Senhor!” 
and I saw the guides disappear down 
the trail. I ran after them as fast 
as my legs would carry me, my 
camera cases and canteen bouncing 
wildly up and down on my back. 
Once I stumbled and almost fell as 
I caught the toe of my boot under 
a hidden root. The thundering noise 
grew in volume, and as I glanced 
back over my shoulder I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of what was happen- 
ing—the jungle was swaying as if 
some subterranean forces were mov- 
ing the ground underneath. Great 
trees crashed to the ground, carry- 
ing everything with them; splinters 
and green leaves were flying in the 
air; lianas and creepers looped 
around crazily as if someone had 
loosed a thousand lassos at one 
time. “This way, Senhor,” I could 
hear them calling from a clearing on 
the right. When I reached the open- 
ing, I found they were all safe. 

The noise had died away except 
for a few intermittent snaps. By 
this time I realized just what had 
happened. The strangling lianas, the 
vines, creepers and parasites had ac- 
complished their purpose. They had 
slowly but surely strangled the life 
out of an entire area in the jungle. 
The strangler figs had evidently done 
the main part of the damage. ‘They 


had slowly grown around the other 
trees and, like boa constrictors, had 
gradually cut off the flow of sap. 
The parasitic plants perched on al- 
most every branch probably gave 
the finishing touches by sucking the 
last drop of lifeblood from the trees, 
The strangler figs had’ first killed the 
trees, and then their tons of weight 
had finally dragged a large section 
of the matta down to its grave on 
the jungle floor. Evidently the extra 
weight of the monkeys had been just 
sufficient to start the downfall of the 
rotting jungle. 

About midday I came to a small 
stream which evidently was the head- 
waters of one of the many emptying 
into the Amazon. Rather than ford 
the stream, I made my way to an 
old log which had fallen across it. 
I cut a‘long staff to help me keep 
my balance. As I moved slowly 
along the log, something suddenly 
dived into the stream directly under 
me, sending a geyser of water show- 
ering up over my head. The unex- 
pected splash almost made me lose 
my balance, and I looked down to see 
the gaping jaws and flashing teeth 
of a huge jacare, or alligator, as he 
slid out of sight down the stream. 
Pedro saw what had happened and 
ran up to me. With much gesticula- 
tion he shouted “Senhor, it is a bad 
omen; we must turn back.” I needed 
little urging, and we made our way 
back to camp. 

We spent several more days explor- 
ing around the camp, then returned 
to the village, from which we made 
other exploratory trips to the islands 
in the Amazon and streams emptying 
into it. 

All too quickly days turned into. 
weeks. And presently it was time 
for the small wood-burning cargo 
steamer, the Tupy to call at the vil- 
lage and pick me up, on her way 
down from the headwaters of the 
Amazon, She was already four days 
late, and I expected to be marooned 
there for another month. At two 
o'clock in the morning of the fourth 
day, I felt someone shaking my 
hammock vigorously. ‘“Senhor, the 
Tupy is here.” 

On my way down to the water 
front I could see that already there 
was considerable activity. Great 
wheels of raw rubber, protesting 
squealing pigs, loads of timbo and 
other jungle products were being 
loaded into the boat. As I carried 
my plant specimens and equipment 
onto the Tupy, I thought for a mo- 
ment that time had suddenly turned 
back to Old Testament days and I 
was boarding Noah’s Ark, for that 
was what the Tupy appeared to be. 
Twenty-five or thirty live turkeys, 
tied by their legs, were scattered all 
over the boat; cows and pigs squealed 
and moaned in the darkness; several 
dozen huge turtles lay on their backs 
with their legs thrashing around 
wildly, trying to turn over; chatter- 
ing monkeys and squawking parrots 
—the pets of the passengers— were 
tied to the rafters of the boat. Twelve 
tons of Brazil nuts rolled around 
in one of the holds. On deck, 
thirty-five tightly packed hammocks 
were filled with sleeping people. 

With a low blast of the whistle the 
Tupy moved out into the dark waters 
of the Amazon. I stood by the rail- 
ing and heard a wild shout go up 
from the shore as the villagers fran- 
tically waved good-bye to me.... I 
was on my way back to civilization. 
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SALUTE TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 17) 


liquid of life. That there is little if 
any problem is due (of all things) to 
a little fish! Every cistern and stor- 
age tank has some tiny little mosquito 
fish planted in it: they murder- 
ously destroy all mosquito eggs and 
thus keep the water relatively uncon- 
taminated. 

The Islands have a wonderful op- 
portunity to become a second Bermuda 
or Nassau especially now that travel 
is coming back into its own. T heir 
great. advantages are of course not 
only that you need no passport to go 
there: you are on United States soil ; 
you pay for what you buy in Amer- 
ican dollars; there is a good hospital 
and many stores where you can buy 
what you are likely to need ona 
visit. 

But before these advantages can be 
translated into a tourist industry in 
the proper style, a few first rate mod- 
ern hotels will have to be constructed. 
The hotel where I stayed is beauti- 
fully and romantically located at the 
top of one of the four hills which 
dominate the town of Charlotte 
Amalie. It is known as “Bluebeard’s 
Castle’ and is built around a large 
and ancient round tower which is 
said to have served as the home and 
fortress of one of the most dangerous 
and ferocious pirate-captains of the 
Spanish Main. 

Neighboring St. John—aside from 
St. Thomas and St. Croix the only 
island which is settled—has a few cot- 
tages which are modern-equipped (ice- 
boxes, electric lights and bath-rooms 
and very charming furniture) and 
which may be rented during the 
season for about $175 a month per 
person. I recommend St. John for 
artists, honeymooners and fishermen; 
perhaps to inveterate solitaire-players 
and hunters of buried treasure, of 
which there is said to be a great deal; 
but certainly not to anyone else. It 
is a beautiful, but wild and lonely 
place, full of fine cocopalm and 
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ing at more than the regulation ten 
miles an hour. 

Among the great points of interest 
in the sanctuary are the hippotami 
pools in the rivers. They are best seen 
between sunrise and ten o'clock on 
winter mornings, when they sun them- 
selves on the river banks. At other 
times they’re deep in the water, with 
only their protruding heads or nostrils 
visible. 

The sanctuary has an antelope pop- 
ulation of more than half a million, in 
all varieties and species. In fact, un- 


. e . 
less one is a naturalist, one becomes ' 


confused at the many varieties. All 
kinds are there, to be photographed 
at leisure—the kudu, sable and roan 
antelope; the waterbuck, tsessebe or 
sassaby, reedbuck and mountain reed- 
buck; the graceful impalla, oribi, 
bushbuck and duiker—each with the 
distinctive markings of its kind, right 
‘down to the tiny dik-dik, standing ten 
inches high at the shoulder. 

Zebras and the ugly wildebeest (or 
-gnu) are probably the most abundant 
of the sanctuary’s larger game. The 
wildebeest is of greater interest, for 
he is the clown of the sanctuary. He 
is also a patchwork creation of Na- 
ture. With a dash of the wild horse, 
the donkey, the African buffalo and 
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mango groves, ruins of old plantation 
houses and sugar mills, and the shad- 
ows of a bloody and sinister history. 

On a close and sultry day in 1733, 
the slaves rose and staged a rebellion 
during which they killed all but a few 
of the whites and destroyed all of the 
great plantation homes, the sugar 
mills as well as their own quarters. 
To this day you can see the majestic 
stone ruins of the houses, with gaping 
holes where fine Venetian glass win- 
dows used to keep the tropical heat 
out; the remains of high French chim- 
neys, and the great ball-rooms now 
given over to the pigs and goats who 
roam freely all over the island. 

There are now just seven hundred 
people living on St. John; and if you 
want to study tropical life in the raw, 
spend a little time studying their mode 
of living. They are very poor; they 
draw their living from their small 
gardens, their pigs and goats, but 
mainly from the sea. 

The most beautiful thing on St. 
John are the beaches and the magnifi- 
cent bathing. There is very little 
surf, and the water is turquoise blue 
and as clear as crystal. It is a con- 
stant temptation to go in and let your- 
self drift lazily on the surface. 

If I have made your mouth water, 
take a brief look at your pocket book. 
Your vacation need not be too ex- 
pensive. Your plane ride, back and 
forth, on a forty-five day excursion 
trip is around $150 from New York, 
Hotel rates are relatively low even 
during the season—the Bluebeard 
Castle Hotel from December to 
March will charge $10 a day, in- 
clusive of three good and substantial 
meals, for room with bath per per- 
son. . The other hotels are somewhat 
less expensive. You must count on 
some other expenses, such as taxi 
fares; the taxi rates are low, but if 
you want to get around, you will have 


to use a lot of them. 
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GREATEST GAME SANCTUARY 
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the larger variety of gazelle in his 
absurd-looking body and long doleful 
face, the wildebeest has the horns of 
a cow, the tail of a horse, a heavy 
beard and thick unkempt mane. With 
all this, he has slender hindlegs and 
heavy forequarters, which give him 
a topheavy appearance. 

Occasionally one sees hyenas, loath- 
some in appearance and cowardly, 
busily feeding on a decomposing car- 
cass of the kill left by some lion or 
leopard. In several cases my sedan 
passed packs of wild dogs. They 
squatted by the roadside, eying the 
car, their absurdly large ears pricked 
high, the bright African sun empha- 
sizing the tortoiseshell markings of 
their coats. 

The wildebeest’s rival in ugliness 
is the sanctuary’s warhog. After I 
had seen several of these creatures 
trotting along, snuffling for roots and 
herbs, paintbrush tails erect, I well 
understood the aptness of the saying, 
“Only a mother warthog can love a 
baby warthog’s face.” 

An animal heaven, indeed, is the 
Kruger National Park, where even 
the lowly warthog has become trans- 
formed into as happy an angel as all 
other African creatures of the wild, 
secure in perpetuity from Man. 
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RY LAND FROM THE 
RIO GRANDE TO PANAMA 
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We drove out the Pan American |} 
Highway to the Costa Rican border. ¥| 
The first thirty-six miles, as far as — | 
Jinotepe, is paved. Progress here is — 
heralded by a few paved strets and ~ 


country, though, has the highest homi- 
cide rate in Central America. Its aloof 
upper classes maintain swanky clubs, 
and are boastful of their culture, 
which is not very considerable. 


We hopped by air to Honduras. 
Our plane circled down into the 
dangerous, narrow airport, almost 
scraping the closed-in mountains that 
encircle Tegucigalpa. In spite of the 
unpleasant dictatorship that prevails 
in Honduras, the stiff passport, cus- 
toms and immigration regulations 


were waived for us by a flourish of 


the pen of a military officer; our bag- 
gage was not even opened; and we 
were courteously and expeditiously 
sent over the bumpy, dusty (in other 
months, muddy) road into the city. 


Tegucigalpa is still a rustic, back- 
ward little place, in spite of the new 
paving of prison-cut stone blocks in 
the central part of town; but it is 
one of the most picturesque capitals in 


the Americas, with its bridges_across— 


the Rio Grande; its twisting, narrow, 
tilted streets; its glowing flowers and 
gardens; its fortress-like presidential 
palace; and its tiled roofs climbing 
up the mountainsides. 


During and since the war, the place 
has grown considerably, especially 
along the hill ridges; a fairly good 
hotel in a somewhat inaccessible and 
dusty part of. town has been put up. 
Otherwise, accommodations are pretty 
shabby; and everywhere, except in the 
tiled patio of El Chico Café, the food 
is abominable. 


Aside from these changes, Hon- 
duras is as backward as before the 
war, in some ways more so. The 
curtailment of the banana industry 
hit the country hard; and some 
United States roadbuilding scarcely 
took up the whole slack. Few new 
roads have been built, and these were 
chiefly connecting stretches; most of 
those already in’ existence are in 
worse shape now than they were 
twenty years ago. The war brought 
few of the benefits here that it did to 
neighboring countries. The United 
Fruit Company has built a handsome 
school of tropical agriculture near 
Danli; and some new crops, such as 
rubber, hemp and sisal, have been de- 
veloped. 


Our plane circled across Lake 
Managua, a beautiful spectacle of 
silver coves, emerald islands and jungle 
mountains round about, 
Managua, capital of Nicaragua. 


Managua was ablaze with heat, at . 


certain hours almost unbearable, for 
we came in the. worst month of the 
year. The paved streets are narrow 
and the breeze from the lake is cut 
off. If one has proper quarters or 
can live up on the hillside, Managua is 
not half bad even at its worst. And 
the social clubs near the lake, the ter- 
race clubs on rooftops, immediately 
transport one into another climate. 


Managaua has not grown much, al- 
though it has two fine new hotels— 
one with an arcaded swimming pool 
where one can keep cool at any hour 
—a new uncompleted park on the 
lake front, and a white tall monument 
to President Roosevelt. Also, follow- 
ing the earthquake and fire of 1932, 
a new governmental palace was built. 


down into 


several new buildings, but otherwise it 
is a sleepy adobe town. Beyond this, 
the highway is packed gravel. It cost 
the United States government four 


million dollars, though Nicaraguans qi 


claim that Dictator Somoza did not 
build it according to required specifi- 
cations.. It is now being widened 


and some concrete bridges are re- — 


placing the narrow wooden ones. 


San José, Costa Rica, a tin-roof 


city, is as trim and clean as ever, not : 


greatly changed, though it has far 
more trafic and the numerous auto- 
mobiles population have replaced the 
horse cabs. 
Central America that has streetcars as 
well as bus lines. 


the urbanization trend as have Mex- 
ico and Guatemala, but out in the 
countryside there has been much 
progress of a healthy nature. New 
crops, besides the traditional coffee 
and bananas, have been developed; 
many new small industries have 
sprung up. In general, Costa Rica’s 
economy, despite some inflation, is 
probably sounder today than when 
the war began, and foreign goods are 
now beginning to flow in again. 


Although many millions were spent 
by the United States government on 
the Costa Rican highway, the work 
was not finished and much of it is 
likely to be lost. The tourist, es- 
pecially on the southeastern stretch 
toward Panama, is advised to seek 
other means of travel. ~ If one is very 
lucky, one may hit upon an infrequent 
boat to’ Panama, but this means an aif 
hop to the ports, Punta Arenas or 
Puerto Limon, or a day’s travel by 
train. Here in San José we hit our 
first real travel bottleneck. Both 
-Panamerican Airways and Taca ad- 
vised us that no space would be avail- 
able for at least ten days. We could 
tote our baggage each day down to 
the airport and perhaps get aboard, 
but there was no guarantee. Appar- 
ently no one bothered to advise the 


local offices of vacancies, and the em- — 


ployees complained that radio queries 
were usually answered about a month 
later. But luck was with us. Even 
as we were talking in the Taca office, 
two cancellations came through for 
the following day. For thirty dollars 
apiece we could make the two hours’ 
flight across jungles and ocean to 
Balboa, in the Canal Zone. 2 


The dual American and Panamanian 


‘immigration and customs inspection at 


Balboa proved more irritating and 
officious than severe, and our ruffled 


‘feelings smoothed down quickly as 


we rolled through the 
avenues of the Zone toward the 
Tivoli Hotel. We had a sense of ef- 

ficiency, of amplitude, of neat, trim 

attractiveness, of polished cleanliness. 

We had traveled through six foreign — 
countries overland from the 
Grande to the Canal Zone and Pana- 
ma. This was almost like getting 
home. again. mee 


fine shady 


Its hotel aceom- — 
_odations are about the same as of old; 
the country has not been caught in ~ 


Rio — 


\ 


It is the one capital of — 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE .. . 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
_choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Arts anp Decoration Home Strupy Course 1n INTERIOR DEcorRATION. 
200 E. 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in ' 
Interior Decoration. ' 
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CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


w~A 


. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 


motifs behind the finished work. 


To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 


The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may ex- 
amine, or own, you can never hope to appre- 
ciate them intelligently until you know some- 
thing of their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, and 
a fascinating path to financial independence. 


( Sib = 3 Tea. 


Sacred Ganges at Benares: 
thousands of pilgrims bathe 
here annually. + 


half way on your trip around the world! 


Someday, you'll travel... . to the ORIENT— 
and all around the world (or wish that you had). 


You'll find it the world’s supreme travel experience. An 
education in art, architecture, religions, people. And fun. 


Someday? Why not start planning ahead now— even as you 


read this page? Even before reservations are available? 


Start with the great new luxury fleet of American 

President Liners now: building; the sister ships, 

Presidents Wilson and Cleveland soon to offer new 
trans-Pacific speeds and comforts: air-conditioned 

shipside apartments, swimmitig pools, gay 

entertainment, finest food. You know you “belong” 

on these ships, the moment you set foot aboard. UULD 


A ETAT 


% 


Consider the Presidents Polk and Monroe already | 
sailing between ports on our famed *Round-the-World 
route; providing all first-class accommodations, all 
outside staterooms with private showers and washrooms: 
Spacious public rooms: the social hall, cardroom, 
library, cocktail lounge, dining room — each air- 
conditioned, livable, right! And, of course, swimming 
pool, entertainment, wonderful food. 


Normal ‘Round the-World service touches 14 countries and 
93 ports of call New York, Boston, Havana, Cristobal, 
Balboa, Los Angeles, San’Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandna, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, (New York). 


Do this: see your travel agent, or write or call on us at 

604 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 89 State Street, Boston 9; 
716 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C.; 110 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3; 226 Henry Building, 
Seattle 1; 510 West Sixth Street, Los-Angeles 14; or 
311 California Street, Sam Francisco 4 (Head Office). 


Plan, ahead for the 


ORIEN 


‘the world’s supreme 


travel experience 


